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"We Would Not, If We Could, Forget." | 

(By Decca l^mar West, Waco, Tes.) X 

Oh! Dixie-land, fair Dixie-land, * 

Thy memories linger wltb us yet, 2 

We sing the glory of thy past « 

We would not, it we could, forget. ^ 

O'er rocky crag and fertile field. 
War's tierce and cruel tide 
Bweep, 

Now wild birds sing a requiem 

In forest glades where heroes sleep. . 

As rlalona of the past arise 
Although the Southern star>haa set 

We listen to thy sacred lays — 
We would not, it we could, forget. 



The daisies rear their graceful heads { 
On what was once a bloody plain, 

Their snowy petals cover mounds 
Where sweetly rest our noble slain. 

^h! dear old South, so staunch, bo 
great! 

We do not grieve, repine, regret. 
But charlsh thee within our hearts — ; 

We would not, if we could, forget. 

Aa nature's touch has healed the scars ) 

Wrought deep by devastating hand, 
So peace and love, the gifts of God, 
" 1 land. 



Jb'. sunny land, our Dixie-land. 

Thy memories linger with us yet; 
IV e love thee, honor — yea, adore — 

We would not, it we could, fdrget. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO THE WOMEN OF THE SOUTH THIS BOOK 
IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, 



By their smiles they inspired and encouraged 
the soldiers in the field. By their frowns and scorn 
they drove the laggards to the front. By their 
tears, their sympathy and their prayers they up- 
held and stimulated the weak, the weary and the 
wounded. 

Their unfailing faith, their sublime devotion to 
truth were not surpassed by the glorious heroism 
of the noble women whose names sanctify and 
adorn the history of ages past. Their sacrifices, 
their toils, their fidelity, their suflEerings entitle 
them to the love, admiration and gratitude of pos- 
terity, which ought to be demonstrated by the 
erection of a shining shaft of marble — white, pure 
and chaste — whose apex shall kiss the clouds. 
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PREFACE. 



The following pages were put in type-written 
form in 1897. Until that time I had not seen the 
originals for thirty-four years. The manuscript 
has been read by persons of ability, learning and 
intelligence. Many of them said it was valuable 
and ought to be published. I had never thought 
of this. It was intended only for convenient use 
among my family and immediate friends. Re- 
quests and suggestions for its publication have 
recently been renewed. With hesitation I have 
consented. The questions of taste, delicacy and 
propriety of publishing private matter have been 
considered and discussed. The conclusion is that 
it should be printed and issued, word for word, as 
it was originally written thirty-eight years ago. 
Otherwise it would not be what the writer wrote 
and thought in those dark, historic days. It is not 
fiction. It is fact. Under the head of ** Addenda," 
I have added **The Story of a Blanket, ** by request. 
Also a speech made at McGregor in 1897. The 
Diary and the speech illustrate, respectively, the 
Confederate soldier of 1863 and the reconstructed 
citiaen of 18S7 . J. 0. W. 









AN EXPLANATORY STATEMENT. 



In order that the following pages may be better 
understood, it is proper to make a short statement 
of facts as to the writer, and especially is this state- 
ment necessary to explain the frequent references 
to Camden and to Columbia, South Carolina, be- 
cause, while I have now been in Texas since 1855, 
and have been identified with and loved her history 
for forty-five years, yet at the time this diary of 
**A Texan in Search of a Fight" was written, I 
had only been absent from South Carolina about 
six years, and all the associations of my boyhood 
and youth were fresh and green and my young 
heart was hardly weaned from its attachment to 
the precious memories of college days. 

I was born in Camden, South Carolina, April 12, 
1834; was prepared for college by Leslie McCand- 
less, Esq.; entered college December, 1851, sopho- 
more class; was honorably dismissed with over 
one hundred others December, 1852, on account of 
the so-called **biscuit rebellion;" returned and re- 
entered junior class in June, 1853; graduated De- 
cember, 1854; came to Texas December, 1855; re- 
turned to Columbia, South Carolina, and married 
Miss Mary E. Stark, April 14, 1858; enlisted in the 
first company raised for Confederate service in 
McLennan county in 1861 — Captain Ryan. 

I was the only married man in the company, and 
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on this account was entreated very earnestly by 
the oldest and best citizens not to enlist, but I 
thought it was my duty to go and was anxious to 
go. My wife, with two little children, was fifteen 
hundred miles from her kindred in South Carolina, 
but she agreed with me that every man ought to 
go. The matter was settled in a manner altogether 
unexpected by me. Before this company — after- 
wards Company E, Fourth Texas Regiment, Hood's 
Brigade — left the state, I was, on the 22d day of 
May, 1861, appointed by Hon. Jefferson Davis, dis- 
trict attorney of the Confederate States for the 
Western district of Texas, and entered upon the 
discharge of the duties of that office. This appoint- 
ment was under the provisional government. After 
serving a few months, until about the 1st day of 
March, 1862, I determined to enter the military 
service. I enlisted in Speight's regiment and was 
afterwards transferred to Cook's heavy artillery, 
hoping and believing that there would be a fight at 
Galveston very soon. 

On the 22d of April, 1862, I was again appointed 
district attorney for the Western district of Texas 
under permanent government, but remained with 
my company until July 2, 1862, when I was dis- 
charged and again entered upon the peaceful pur- 
suits of prosecuting criminals against the laws of 
the Confederacy, which I pursued diligently until 
April 9, 1868, at which time, being more deter- 
mined than ever to see a fight, and to remain in 
the ranks, if necessary, until the close of the war, 
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I enlisted in my original old company, which had 
long since become Company B, Fourth Texas regi- 
ment. Lieutenant Thomas J. Selman had come to 
Texas for recruits. I enlisted with him on April 
9 and started from Waco, Texas, for the Virginia 
army on April 11, 1863, which is the first date in 
the diary which follows this statement, and in veri- 
fication of it I here add a copy of my commission 
as district attorney, also of the law of the Confed- 
eracy under which I left the of&ce for the army, 
also my certificate of discharge from the army at 
Galveston, Texas. 



CHAPTER 64. 

AN ACT FOR THE RELIEF OF DISTRICT ATTORNEYS 
OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES IN THE FIELD. 

The Congress of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica do enact: That wherever a district attorney of 
the Confederate States may enter the military 
service of the Confederate States he may by the 
consent of the district judge, entered of record, 
appoint an attorney pro tempore during his 
absence. 

Approved May 21, 1861. 

Under this law I appointed Hon. N. O. Green, of 
San Antonio, Texas, as district attorney pro tem- 
pore, with the consent of Hon. Thos. J. Devine, 
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then Confederate States District Judge for the 

Western District of Texas. 

The following is a copy of my commission under 

the permanent government of the Confederate 

States, the original of which is now in my posses- 
sion: 

Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States of 
America: 

To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 
Know ye that reposing special trust and confidence 
in the integrity, ability and punctuality of John C. 
West, I . have nominated, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate do appoint him 
attorney for the Western District of Texas, and do 
authorize and empower him to execute and fulfill 
the duties of that office according to law and to 
have and to hold the said office with all the powers, 
privileges and emoluments to the same of right 
appertaining unto him, the said John C. West, 
subject to the provisions of the Constitution and 
the Laws of the Confederate States. 

In testimony whereof I have caused these letters 
to be made patent and the seal of the Confederate 
States to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Richmond, 
the twenty-second day of April, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

By the President: 

(seal) Jefferson Davis. 

J. P. Benjamin, 

Secretary of State. 
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SOLDIER'S DISCHARGE. 

To all Whom it May Concern: 

Know ye, That John C. West, private of Captain 
D. G. Adams' Company,First Regiment of Artillery, 
who was enlisted the first day of March, one thous- 
eight hundred and sixty-two, to serve one year, is 
hereby honorably discharged from the Army of the 
Confederate States, by reason of his appointment 
as district attorney for the Western District of 
Texas, under a commission issued by the Presi- 
dent. Said John C; West was born in Camden, in 
the State of South Carolina, is twenty-eight years 
of age, five feet seven inches high, fair complexion, 
blue eyes, light hair, and by occupation when en- 
listed an attorney at law. 

Given at Galveston, this the seventh day of July, 

1862. 

D. G. Adams, 

Captain, Commanding Company K. 
Approved: 

John H. Manly, 

Lieutenant Colonel Commanding Regiment. 



Waco, February 2, 1897. 
The following pages are copied from a diary 
kept from April 9, 1868, to June 9, 1863, as I find 
it written in lead pencil in a small note book car- 
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ried for that purpose. I have not read it since 
1863, and find that it is fading and becoming indis- 
tinct. On the outside cover of this book are these 
words: 



JOHN C. WEST, 

CONFEDERATE STATES DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY, WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 



Waco, June, 1862. 



Private, Company E, Fourth 

Texas Regiment, Robertson's 

Brigade, Hood's Division. 



April 9. 1868. 



**This careless little journal is 
useless to a stranger, but may be 
prized by my friends. If its owner 
cannot be found let it be sent to 
Major Theodore Stark, Columbia, 
South Carolina." (Major Stark was 
my wife's father). 
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THE DIARY. 



Left Waco, Texas, on the morning of April 11, 
1863; bid adieu to my dear little Stark and Mary at 
home; said good bye to my sweet wife at the ferry- 
boat landing (at the foot of Bridge street). Noth- 
ing of interest occurred on the way to Springfield, 
(about forty miles east of Waco); saw two or three 
prairie chickens and a green sportsman trying to 
kill one; saw at Springfield, as I had left at Waco, 
a good many stout, able-bodied patriots, who, some- 
how, kept out of the service; stopped at McCrack- 
en's, fifteen miles east of Springfield, for the night; 
found Mr. McCracken a strong Houston man and 
would vote for him for governor if he "had to be 
hauled to the polls in a wagon." 

I fear there are too many of this kind and others 
worse, who will elect Houston if he runs. His elec- 
tion will be an invitation to Yankee invasion. 
However honest he may be in his devotion to the 
South, the North would regard his election as an 
endorsement of his past action. 

April 12th. 

Left McCracken's at 3 o'clock in the morning. 
It is my birthday . I am 29 years old to-day (Sun- 
day), Reached Fairfield (70 miles east of Waco) at 
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breakfast; found it quite a neat little town with a 
large female seminary, but did not stay long enough 
to walk about the place. Came on to Parker's Bluff, 
twenty-five miles, for dinner, ha vinggassed through 
a sandy, post-oak country until we reached the 
Trinity bottom, which is a magnificently fertile 
spot. The Trinity is a narrow stream with very 
steep banks, resembling a bayou. Mr. Ward was 
our host and fed us bountifully on venison and 
wild turkey. The woods were full of game. We 
remained at Parker's Bluff until 2 o'clock p. m. on 
the 13th. There was a gentle norther on the 12th 
and pretty hard rain on the 13th. 

My traveling companions were Lieutenant Sel- 
man, Coella MuDins and Burrell Aycock, all of the 
Fourth Texas regiment, bound for Richmond, Va. 

April 13th. 

'Left Parker's Bluff at 2 o'clock; roads very 
muddy and one balky horse to contend with. The 
driver insisted that he would do very well after he 
became heated. As the sun was very warm the 
horse accommodated us by getting heated very 
soon and gave us very little trouble. Within about 
four miles of Palestine one hind wheel of the coach 
gave way and we sank very gently into the road. 
After considerable delay we placed a sliding pole 
under the axle and went on our way rejoicing, on 
foot. We strolled into Palestine about 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon. It has an older and more settled look 
than the towns in western Texas. The court house 
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square is shaded by very pretty sycamore trees. 
It is situated in a hilly, red clay region. About 
one-third of the buildinsrs are brick and the bal- 
ance are framed buildings. We discovered here 
some defect in our transportation tickets, and will 
have to pay our way to Rusk. It will be just my 
luck to have to pay all the way to Richmond, Va. 
I have already paid out since the war commenced 
five times as much for the privilege of serving in 
the ranks as the government has paid me, but I 
am perfectly willing to give all I have if the sacri- 
fice will aid my country in achieving its liberty. 

Tuesday, April 14th. 

Left Palestine about 5 o'clock a. m., in a two- 
horse wagon; same company, with the addition of 
Mr. Mathus of the First Texas. The ride to Rusk 
would have been insupportably dull but for good 
company; nothing but red clay hills and deep gul- 
lies, ornamented with pine and oak. It, however, 
brought up some pleasing reminiscences of old 
South Carolina and my boyhood days — the season 
when ambitious hopes, burned in my breast and I 
determined I would be a man — little dreaming 
then that I would have the satisfaction of striking 
a blow in the holiest cause that ever tired the breast 
of man, and illustrating by action the feelings 
which glowed and burned in my little heart, on 
reading the stories of Wallace and of TeU. 

We reached Rusk about 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
without an incident of interest, and found W. G. 
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Thomas to be the quartermaster there. He ap- 
pears to be an accommodating and clever officer 
and refunded our transportation which we had paid 
out at Palestine. 

To-day is the fifth anniversary of my wedding 
day, and I have thought often of my dear wife and 
httle ones and wished I could be with them, but I 
am resolved not to remain quietly at home another 
moment while a foe is on our soil. 

Wednesday, April 15th. 

I went to the supper table last night too sick to 
eat anything; left the table and laid down on a 
lounge until the hotel keeper could show me a 
room; I retired early and slept well; got up this 
morning all right, but did not go to the breakfast 
table; took a lunch from my own haversack; walked 
out in town; went to the ten-pin alley and spent an 
hour rolling; had not played a game before for 
eight years, tind enjoyed it very much; smoked a 
cigar, a notable scarcity in these times, and re- 
turned to the hotel, where I wrote a letter to Judge 
Devine, and one to my dear wife; may heaven's 
choicest blessings rest upon her and my sweet 
children; went to the dinner table and found the 
landlady apologizing for some defect and two young 
females discussing the merits of the Episcopal and 
Baptist faith; got through dinner somehow and 
walked down to the quartermaster's office; got the 
Vicksburg Whig; stretched myself out on the 
counter; read and took a nap; got up; went to the 
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armory and would have enjoyed looking over the 
work very much but felt sick; it produces four 
Mississippi rifles per day at $30.00 a piece on con- 
tract with the state; I am now sitting at the foot of 
the hill below the armory. 

Friday, April 17th. 

I left Rusk on the morning of the 16th on a six 
passenger coach; there were fourteen aboard; the 
driver was skillful and the road good; I was suffer- 
ing intensely from dysentery and had a high fever 
from breakfast time until sundown; oh, the long, 
long weary miles pent up in that crowded coach; I 
slept half an hour at Henderson; at the next stand 
I bathed in the horse bucket and my fever left me; 
I chewed a piece of salt ham; it was now dark; I 
laid down on top of the stage coach and was very 
comfortable about half of the night, but suffered 
tortures during the latter part of the night; reach- 
ed Marshall about 7 o'clock in the morning; sent 
for a physician and will remain here for a day or 
two, until I am able to travel; Lieutenant Selman 
had a cup of genuine coffee made for me which I 
enjoyed very much; Burwell Aycock is trying to 
get a soft boiled Qgg for me; I think I will be well 
in a day or two; this attack was brought on by a 
check of perspiration after becoming overheated 
in the walk of four miles to Palestine. 

Saturday, April 18th. 
I spent a very uncomfortable night; a dull, steady 
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pain all night; had taken twenty drops of laudanum; 
had no matches and did not wish to disturb my 
companions; I did not sleep more than an hour; my 
friends left this morning for Alexandria via 
Shreveport; I could have gone with them if my 
physician, Dr. Johnson, had kept his promise and 
given me medicine yesterday evening that would 
have insured a night's rest, but he was detained in 
the country by an urgent case; Greneral Chambers 
thinks Texas ought to give three hundred and 
twenty acres of land for every new born boy; the 
doctor came in about 8 o'clock in the morning, left 
three pills for me to take at intervals of two hours 
and a powder to be taken at bed time; I am getting 
on very well and will leave hereon Monday, I think; 
I have just discovered that my pocketbook is lost, 
containing about sixty dollars; I am satisfied that 
I lost it off the top of the stage between here and 
the twelve mile stand this side of Rusk; I have had 
advertisements struck off to this effect, headed, 
"Lost! Lost!! the Last Red!!!" and asked the 
stage driver to have them posted on the road every 
five or six miles; since my pocketbook is gone I 
feel bound to accept the kind invitation of Mrs. 
Brownnigg, formerly Octavia Calhoun, to take a 
room in her house; she has just sent me a nice 
breakfast, and I have feent her word that I will 
come down. 

I am at Mrs. Brownnigg's in a comfortable room; 
do not feel as if I were in the way as there is plenty 
of house room; Mrs. Bacon, formerly Anna Haral- 
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son, is here; she arrived yesterday and started to 
Georgia with Mr. Bacon, but became disgusted 
with the trip; she and Mrs. Brownnigg both treat 
me as kindly as though I were a brother, and I 
know my precious wife would feel very well satis- 
fied if I could receive such treatment every time I 
am away from her, but there is no attention that 
approaches the gentle and delicate touch of a wife's 
hand, and there is no wife whose tenderness and 
sympathy can equal that of my Mary; I must forego 
the pleasure of her gentle words and smiles for a 
season, until the kindness of Providence brings us 
together again; I am located as well here as I could 
possibly be at home and may God and good angels 
guard my benefactors. ♦ 

Sunday, April 19th. 

I rested well last night but had the most hideous 
dreams all night; Mrs. Brownnigg came in early 
this morning and asked me into her room; I went 
and found the fire very comfortable; the doctor 
came to see me and seems to think I am all right 
now, but must be careful about my diet; says some 
good brandy is exactly what I need to recruit on; 
so I missed it by leaving mine at home. Major 
Holman called to see me this morning; says he will 
see my transportation fixed all right; offers relief 
from the loss of my bocketbook; the doctor does 
likewise; Mrs. Brownnigg offers me money also. I 
ate nice toast and drank genuine coffee for break- 
fast; had chicken soup for dinner; spent most of 
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the day in reading one of Bulwer's novels, entitled, 
**A Strange Story"; have read fifty or sixty pages, 
but am not much interested yet. My intention now 
is to leave here so as to remain at Alexandria the 
shortest time possible. I learn to-day that Mr. 
A, my hotel landlord, is tired of soldiers, especially 
sick ones, and grumbles terribly when one gets out 
of money at his hotel. If this is true, he is not a 
true man. I would rather be under obligations to 
the devil. 

Little Bettie Brownnigg is quite a nice girl. 
Hallie Bacon, several years younger, is in a fair 
way to be spoiled. There is a young lady, Miss 
Nora Gregg, staying with Mrs. Brownnigg; she 
seems to be a clever good girl and is finishing my 
sock, which wife expected Miss Nannie Norton, of 
Richmond, Va., to knit for me; she has knit thirty 
pairs of socks in the last two months; she has a 
most magnificent suit of soft brown hair. 

Monday, April 20th. 

I was asleep the greater part of last night, but 
cannot call it rest. Oh! those hideous dreams 
which haunted me. I went to a market on Bridge 
street in Waco, where human flesh, sound and 
putrid, was bought and sold. I bought and ate, 
and made my children eat, then dreamed again. 
Oh! such horrid, phantastic and awful visions as 
only opium can breed ! Fearful crimes were calmly 
concocted, and the darkest mysteries were enjoyed 
with devilish glee! Everything which was unholy, 
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everything fiendish, damnable and impure seemed 
ever present. But the night and the dream have 
past, and let them be past forever! I am not so 
well to-day as yesterday, but do not think I will 
need any more medicine. 

Major Holman came to see me again this morn- 
ing. Mr. Lewis, an old gentleman, formerly clerk 
of the Federal Court at Tyler, also came to see me. 
He is just from Huntsville, Alabama, and gave me 
suggestions as to the route across the Mississippi. 

I took a whisky toddy this morning. Miss Beloy 
came in and brought a very fat, pretty baby, her 
little sister. She is an amiable looking girl — re- 
minds me of sister Mac (Mrs. DeSanssure) as she 
looked in the golden old days when we were young 
and before so many friends had dropped like flow- 
ers in the tomb, and when Mac had lightly * 'supped 
sorrow. " When I have tears to shed let them fall 
for the dread afliction of my friends, for Oh! how 
bitterly, bitterly my dear sisters, Mrs. M. B. and 
Mac DeS. have suffered! 

Mrs. Bacon's little girl seems very sick to-day. 
I have been in Mrs. B. 's room lying on a lounge 
nearly all the morning. 

Tuesday, April 21st. 

I went up town this morning; feel like I am 
growing stronger, but am suffering with a very 
sore mouth. Think I shall start for Shreveport 
on Tuesday. Have heard nothing of my pocket- 
book; paid the printer five dollars for handbills 
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and one dollar for twenty envelopes. Heard to- 
day of the death of Captain Brownnigg; announced 
it to Mrs Brownnigg; the effect was as might 
have been expected; I thought at first that she 
would not revive at all; she seems more quiet now. 
Major Holman promised to let me have money to 
continue my trip. I am about to commence a let- 
ter to my wife. 

Wednesday, April 22nd. 

Got up this morning feeling pretty well and con- 
cluded to leave to-morrow; went up town and 
mailed a letter to my wife; saw Dr. Johnson and 
got a certificate from him accounting for my delay, 
and a mixture of chalk and laudanum to take on 
the road; had a long talk with the doctor and Rev. 
Mr. Wilson about the Downs and Sparks, citizens 
of Waco; the doctor refused to charge me any- 
thing. I borrowed seventy-five dollars from Major 
Holman and gave him my note. Have been read- 
ing Bulwer's "Strange Story*' a good deal to-day. 
Mrs. Weir came in this evening and talked very 
kindly to me; wants me to stay longer, but I must 
go; every man ought to go. Witnessed a cock 
fight in the streets a few minutes ago and rather 
enjoyed it; wonder how my chickens come on at 
home, and what my dear wife and dear little Stark 
and Mary are doing now. Mrs. Bacon has just 
brought meapocketbook,and she and Mrs. Brown- 
nigg and Mrs. Weir have offered me money. Miss 
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Gregg has brought me a toddy and I must drink 
it. Oh! these women! 

"The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed till woman smiled." 

"Thursday, April 23rd. 

Got up early this morning and read Bulwer*s 
'^Strange Story" until called to breakfast; after 
breakfast went to the cars and started to Shre va- 
por t; the track is laid for sixteen miles to Jones - 
ville; we traveled over this at very good speed, 
jolting and swinging a good deal; at Jonesville we 
took a stage and dragged along for five miles very 
slowly, but after changing horses got on very well 
to Mrs. Eppe's, where we had the only nice meal I 
have found at any place on the road; reached 
Shreveport about 3:30 p. m.; stopped at the 
Veranda; went to the quartermaster and got trans- 
portation to Alexandria; went down to see the gun- 
boat, Missouri, now being built. I do not under- 
stand technicalities well enough to describe her; 
she is about 120 feet long and the most solid, mas- 
sive piece of work I ever saw, covered with rail- 
road iron. I started out with Lieutenant Ochiltree 
to find a private boarding house; found one; don't 
know the name of the proprietress; charges two 
dollars per day; sent our baggage around; took a 
seat in front of quartermaster's office to look at the 
ladies passing, and other interesting sights; saw 
some really pretty ones and felt better for it; start- 
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ed home to supper and stopped to take a drink, saw 
a fight between a red-headed member of the Fourth 
Texas, from Navarro county, and a citizen of 
Shreveport; Fourth Texas was worsted and was 
carried off to the guard house; I went on to sup- 
per; after supper discovered a Baptist church on 
opposite side of the street lighted up; went over 
and found the minister and two men and four 
women holding prayer meeting; staid until the 
meeting closed and concluded that the Shreveport 
church was in a luke-warm condition; after church 
I stood in the street and heard a hopeful widow 
sing some very pretty songs; went back to my 
boarding house. 

Friday, April 24th. 

Forgot to say in my diary yesterday that I met 
Mrs. Conrow, of Waco, and her son, Frank Harris, 
on their way to Arkadelphia; got up this morning 
and after breakfast walked up town; loafed about 
until 10 o'clock; engaged passage in the stage to 
Alexandria; went to boarding house and wrote a 
letter to my precious wife and one to my sister, 
Mrs. Mary West Blair, at Austin; came to town 
again, and have been witnessing a few games of 
billiards between Lieutenant Ochiltree and 
Devoussy, the daguerrean. I am bored to death 
and want to get away. Lieutenant Ochiltree let me 
have $35.00, which I am to pay over to Major T. S. 
Bass, of the First Texas, when I get to Richmond; 
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I am not speaking of Tom Ochiltree, but Lieuten- 
ant W. B. Ochiltree, Adiutant Culberson's Eigh- 
teenth Regiment, Walker's Division. 

Saturday, April 25th. 

Left Shreveport at 4 o'clock a. m. in a hack; had 
a fine pair of horses, and the day being cloudy, had 
quite a pleasant ride; got a good breakfast at Mr. 
Allen's; reached the Widow Gamble's about 1 
o'clock. This is the most beautiful place I have 
seen since I left home; every tree has either a 
rose or a honeysuckle clambering over it, all fra- 
grant and blooming; there is a Cherokee rose hedge 
all round the farm. This place is within six miles 
of poor Burney Means' home; he has gone to his 
rest, and my thoughts were all day of him and our 
dear old college days. We were fellow students in 
the South Carolina college ; he was my closest and 
most confidential friend and his smiling face is 
photographed on my heart forever; I cannot yet 
fully realize that I shall never see him again . 

Beached Mansfield about dark; a neat little vil- 
lage full of pretty girls. 

Sunday, April 26th. 

Left Mansfield last night at 10 o'clock, and after 
a miserable, jolting ride of twenty-nine miles, got 
to the breakfast stand about 9 o'clock a. m. The 
road was better and the ride more agreeable for 
the next twenty -five or thirty miles, which brought 
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me to Natchitoches, La. Met some militia-men, a 
few soldiers from Sibley's command, all of whom 
gave the most doleful account of affairs below, on 
Red river; said that General Kir by Smith and all his 
staff and everything of military character had left 
Alexandria on a steamboat for Shreveport; that 
the Federals were within fourteen miles of Alex- 
andria yesterday morning; that there were 50,000 
of them. I do not believe more than half the ru- 
mors that are afloat, and am patiently awaiting the 
arrival of the stage, which left Alexandria last 
night, to learn something positive. 

Monday, April 27th. 

After the stage arrived on yesterday evening, I 
learned that it had come from only about fifty miles 
below and is not going to Alexandria any more, 
but is only going forty miles in that direction in 
order to bring up the stock, etc. , on the line. The 
rumor is that the Federals are in possession of 
Alexandria; all the troops are retreating in this 
direction. 

I have spent a very disagreeable day; it has 
been raining all day and kept me confined to the 
house; I am in a quandary; don*t know what to do 
or where to go; am staying at a Frenchman's house 
at two dollars and a half per day; have no friend or 
acquaintance to consult and am utterly at a loss 
whether to go back to Shreveport or to make an 
effort to go forward; am afraid to try the latter 
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plan for fear of getting out of money too far from 
home; think I shall start back to-morrow night. 

Read Lycidas' **L'Allegro" and **I1 Penseroso'* 
to-day, and a few chapters in **01d Mortality;" one 
of the longest and most disagreeable days I ever 
spent in my life; O, for peace and a quiet day with 
my dear wife and little darlings. 

Tuesday, April 28th. 

Have spent another long and weary day and suf- 
fered all that is incident to a position of suspense 
and uncertainty; cannot tell what may await me 
yet, but thus far in the last three days have spent 
the most disagreeable period of my life. Read 
**01d Mortality" awhile this morning; walked up 
town; saw a good many drunken of&cers and a 
great deal of drinking; saw a game of billiards on 
a table without pockets; sixty points instead of 
one hundred make a game; came to my boarding 
house and read '*01d Mortality" and tried to take 
a nap, but was too nervous to sleep. The stage 
from Mansfield has just arrived; I trust it will 
take a regular trip back and start early; anything 
to get out of this dead, still state of uncertainty; 
I would rather go into battle to-morrow than to re- 
main in this position; it gives me too much time to 
think of home; there is no happiness in this. My 
French landlady mended my suspenders and made 
me a cup of coffee this afternoon; she seems to be 
a kind-hearted creature. We have just had a 
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shower of rain and there is a most beautiful rain- 
bow in the east. 

Wednesday, April 29th. 

Left Natchitoches at 9 o'clock p. m. on Tuesday 
and had a very disagreeable ride, taking all night 
to get to Dutchman Cumberlando to breakfast; ate 
a strip of bacon and a piece of corn bread for 
which he charged me a dollar, and that on the 
heels of an invective against extortions and specu- 
lators. I saw on the road to-day large numbers of 
negroes from the lower parishes of Louisiana 
whose masters were retreating from the Yankee 
vandals; saw the tracks of several severe whirl- 
winds, which have occurred in the last three 
weeks; was quite sick for a while this afternoon 
and was not improved by hearing that all strag- 
glers and recruits belonging across the Missis- 
sippi were to be detained on this side of Red river; 
reached Mansfield about 4:30 this afternoon; saw 
two young ladies riding on horseback; they worked 
very hard and their arms seemed to be in their 
way, dangled about very ungracefully; they, how- 
ever, appeared to enjoy the ride very much. 

Thursday, April 30th . 

Left Mansfield at 4 o'clock this morning; had a 
delightful ride partly through groves of magnolia 
and beech to the breakfast stand, Mrs. Gamble's. 
This is the same beautiful place of which I have 
spoken before; roses and honeysuckles clinging on 
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oaks and hickory. One beautiful cluster of roses 
was high up amon^ the branches of an old oak 
which had lately died, its withered leaves still 
clinging to their places. I thought of fair young 
maidens bedecking with wreathes the tomb of 
some powerful giant. Oh, for peace and such a 
home as this with my precious wife and little 
darlings, with $10,000.00 per annum and an unwav- 
ering faith in the Biblje; this would be paradise 
enough for me. I got an elegant breakfast here 
and talked a good deal with a sprightly widow who 
could not understand how one Confederate doDar 
could redeem another and make the currency any 
better. Came to Mr. Allen's to dinner and had 
divers and sundry vegetables; the first I have had 
this season; enjoyed them hugely. Reached 
Shreveport at 5 o'clock; washed and put on some 
clean clothes; the first in three weeks; got shaved 
and passed for a gentleman; went to the quarter- 
master's office and protested against my transpor- 
tation being paid to Alexandria as the stage com- 
pany failed to carry me there; met Colonel Bagley, of 
Sibley's brigade. He was wounded in the Bisland 
fight; told me that Captain Brownnigg was killed 
by the bursting of a shell, which killed his horse 
also. Lieutenant Ochiltree is to introduce me after 
supper to Captain Rice, of Houston, of the First 
Texas regiment. I am to consult with him about 
getting across the river; trust I may not be delay- 
ed any longer. Must find a fight on this side if I 
cannot get across the river. While I am writing 
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this, my landlady, Mrs. , is thunder- 
ing in my ears against the Baptists of Shreveport. 
She says they countenance thieving, false-swear- 
ing, etc. It is now 10 o'clock p.m. I have been 
up town; met Captain Wash Hill and Captain Dave 
Rice. Hill is just from Richmond and says it is 
impossible for me to get across the river. I will 
start, however, with Captain Rice to-morrow 
morning, for Monroe, and see what can be done. 
Attended a Baptist prayer meeting to-night; not 
spiritual enough; too cold. 

Friday, May 1st . 

After breakfast read the Marshall Republican; 
found a very good speech from Horatio Seymour, 
Democratic candidate for governor of New York. 
Walked about town until I met Captain Rice. En- 
gaged my seat on the stage for Monroe, Louisiana; 
found Bulwer's **Strange Story'* in Captain Rice's 
room and read about twenty pages; spent the 
morning with Captain Rice and with Lieutenants 
Davis and Eastman; took dinner at the restaurant; 
went back home; wrote letters to my dear wife and 
to Mr. Carter; walked to the postoffice, and met 
Lieutenant Moore; went to the Veranda and took 
supper with him; met Hall of El Paso, Myers of 
Corpus Christi and Patrick of Leon county, Texas; 
spent the evening discussing our prospects of get- 
ting across the river. 
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Saturday, May 2nd. 

Was told by S. N. Brogdon, on the stage, that 
my old college classmate, Loudon Butler, was 
Captain of Company B, Nineteenth Louisiana regi- 
ment. Left Shreveport this morning at daylight 
and came through a very rich and pretty country 
for twenty-five or thirty miles; nearly all planted 
in corn; passed Mrs. Butler's plantation and heard 
of Loudon; he is in Mobile. Came to Minden by 
dark and inquired for Mr. Bayliss, formerly pastor 
of the First Baptist church at Waco, Texas, and 
learned that he had left a day or two before for the 
army; came on after dark to stage stand ten miles 
east of Minden. There I met gentlemen just from 
Natchez, who told me that my former companions. 
Lieutenant Selman, Burwell Aycock and Coella 
Mullens were on the other side of the river. 

Monday, May 4th. 

Traveled all night Saturday night, having left 
Minden at dark, and all day Sunday; reached Vi- 
anna about 10 o'clock Sunday morning; the road 
was pretty rough, lying mainly through a hilly 
country, covered with large pines and red and 
white oak; reached the dinner stand about 4 o'clock 
and found it a very neat and comfortable place; 
was waited upon at the table by two young ladies. 
Had a tedious and disagreeable ride from this place 
to Monroe,, which place we reached at 12 o'clock 
last night; took possession of the flatboat and 
rowed ourselves across the river; found the hotel 
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crowded and could not get a room; spread down 
my blanket and slept on the piazza; got up this 
morning and wrote a letter to my dear wife before 
breakfast; after breakfast walked down to see the 
Anna, the boat we expected to go down the river 
in; found her a dirty little craft; went to the quar- 
termaster's office to find out when the boat would 
leave; he could not tell for two or three hours yet; 
returned to the hotel; met Ormsby; he is in the 
postoffice department; he has a thousand pounds 
ol postage stamps and is on his way to Texas. 
I saw a very interesting game of poker between 

Captain R and a professional gambler; it was 

twenty dollars ante, and the pile grew fast and 
soon reached twenty-five hundred dollars, and 
everybody went out of the game except Captain 

R and the professional, who was a very rough 

looking customer, reminding me of descriptions I 
have read of pirates in yellow covered novels; he 

was weather-beaten and fierce looking; Capt. R 

was only about twenty years of age, with a beard- 
less face as smooth as a woman's. A dispute arose 
and each man seized the pile (paper money) with 
his left hand and drew his pistol with his right; 
they rose at arm's length and stood glaring at each 
other like tigers; one looked like a black wolf, the 
other like a spotteij leopard; the crowd retired 
from the table; it was one of the most fearful and 
magnificent pictures I ever saw. They were finally 
persuaded to lay their pistols and the money on 
the table in charge of chosen friends; the door 
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was locked and a messenger was dispatched five 

miles in the country to bring Colonel , a noted 

local celebrity — a planter who stood high in social 
as well as sporting circles. We waited three hours ; 
he came, and after hearing the testimony gave the 

pile to **old rough and ready/' and Captain R 

yielded gracefully, a wiser but a poorer man. 

After dinner a stranger named Peck gave me a 
letter to carry across the river and also enough 
tobacco to smoke me to Natchez. I loafed about 
until the steamboat started at 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon; took passage in her to Trinity, costing me 
$15 besides transportation furnished by the Con- 
federate States . I am now on boat enjoying the 
beautiful scenery on the river; wish my dear wife 
was here to participate in my pleasure; such a sun- 
set! it is a vision for a poet. 

Tuesday, May 5th. 

Yesterday evening there were heavy clouds and 
a good deal of lightning in the North ; after supper 
laid down on the deck and slept very comfortable 
until awakened by a heavy rain; gathered up my 
blanket and crowded into the state room, which 
proved to be almost suffocating. I was very sleepy, 
so went down in the engine room and slept until 
morning, crosswise on two barrels of rum; waked 
up quite refreshed to enjoy the beautiful scenery 
on the banks of the Ouachita, among the most pic- 
turesque of which was a high bluff on which was a 
single grave; a romantic lady, the wife of a pilot, 
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was buried there by her request, where her gentle 
spirit might keep vigil over the destinies of her 
•husband. We stopped during the morning to take 
an old rail fence for fuel; a soldier shot a hog, which 
gave us fresh pork for dinner; found some very 
nice mulberries on shore and wished my children, 
little Stark and Mary, had some of them. Had a 
very pleasant trip on to Hamburg; went ashore 
there and got transportation to Trinity; after sup- 
per proceeded down to the river and met the 
steamer, Tucker; stopped and had a talk and got 
the Natchez Courier. 

Forgot to say above that I met Dr. Rock on this 
steamer; learned from him that Lieutenant Bran- 
don was at Pine Bluff on the 8th of April, and was 
going to Virginia. Dr. Rock is on his way to 
Richmond. We reached Trinity about 12 o'clock '.^ 
at night, on Tuesday, the 5th, and have not stopped 
long enough during the day to write up this diary, { 
and at night had no light; left the Trinity in a skiff ^ 
with five others; proceeded up the Ouachita for 
about six miles; then into Brushy Bayou; after fol- j[ 
lowing this for about two miles the thorns and j 
bushes were so troublesome that we had to get to ' 
land and walk about four miles, while the negroes 
worked the skiff through. In this walk I got far 
enough ahead of the skiff to take a nap; laid down 
on the ground and slept gloriously for an hour; 
would have enjoyed it more with a blanket to lie on. 
At the end of this walk we had a very good break- 
fast by paying five dollars a dozen for some eggs 
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and furnishing our own coffee, and then paying 
two dollars a piece for breakfast. After breakfast 
pulled the skiff overland into Cane Bayou, and 
proceeded up this for six miles to Turtle Lake, a 
beautiful sheet of water three miles long; from this 
we entered Cocoda Bayou, which we followed for 
eight miles into Concordia Lake, up which we 
rowed for seven or eight miles, which landed us 
about three miles from Natchez. All this skiff 
trip is through just such a country as an alligator 
would thrive in; affording fine facilities for fishing 
and duck shooting; no one but a Newfoundland dog 
would enjoy it. We procured a cart to take our 
baggage to the Mississippi river; crossed in a skiff 
to Natchez; remained there all night and left 
Thursday morning for Brookhaven; stopped at Dr. 
Holden's and got the second good dinner I have 
had since I left home; reached McDaniePs at dark 
and found it quite a nice place, and met here that 
rare creature of the West—an old maid; she seems 
to be quite a nice person and I think has been 
doomed to this state of single felicity by circum- 
stances for which she is not responsible. We got 
a good breakfast at 4 o'clock in the morning, which 
enabled us to reach Brockhaven (where I am now 
writing) by 10 o'clock. On the road to this place I 
passed a bridge which Grier son's Cavalry had 
destroyed, and here I see the remains of the depot 
which they burned. These are the first practical 
examples of Yankee vandalism I have seen during 
the war. I expect to leave here to-day at 2 o'clock. 
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Beached Jackson at 6 o'clock and found the train 
for Meridian about to start and had no time to get 
transportation, and so have to remain here against 
my will until to-morrow evening. All these days 
which I have been delayed I had hoped to spend in 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Sunday, May 10th. 

On the cars between Meridian and Selma tried 
to get transportation at Jackson to Augusta, but 
the quartermaster declined to give it to me; took 
it to Atlanta and will try to get it to Augusta from 
there. Lfef i Jackson at 6 o'clock yesterday even- 
ing; Greggs' Brigade had just come in from Port 
Hudson; met several regiments at Meridian going 
to Vicksburg and to the fortifications between 
Vicksburgand Jackson; reached Meridian at 3:30 
a. m . and floundered about the depot until 5 
o'clock and got a pretty good breakfast for a dollar 
and a half, and started at 6 o'clock for Selma; 
reached the landing at 11 o'clock; had a tedious 
time changing baggage and then only went four 
miles up the river to Demopolis and went through 
another tedious lugging of baggage from one point 
to another, and finally sat in the cars for an hour 
and a half bored and hungry; got off at last and 
went rattling through beautiful fields of corn near- 
ly all the way to Selma; took the steamer Cherokee 
from Montgomery and am now on my way up the 
river, and. Oh! what would I not give to have Mary 
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and the children with me now, for the route is 
comparatively easy from here to Columbia. 

Monday, May 11th. 

Reached Montgomery this afternoon about 5:30, 
just too late for the cars, hence must be detained 
another night on the road. I walked up town a 
little while ago and met Mr. John A. Elmore; in- 
quired about Gulp, my old college chum, and found 
he was a lieutenant in the army at Vicksburg; his 
family is with his father-in-law. Heard here of 
"Stonewall" Jackson's death; it is a sad calamity 
for the south, but I doubt not God will raise up 
other great spirits to aid us with their counsels 
and to fight our battles for us. I wrote a letter on 
the steamboat, which I intended to hand to some 
one to mail across the Mississippi, or else mail it 
in Augusta. 

Wednesday, May 13th. 

Left Montgomery in a crowded train of cars; 
when we reached the coal station found a suspicious 
personage, of whom the guard took charge; he had 
no papers and said he was a substitute for a nephew 
of Dr. Green, of Port Valley, and that his papers 
were in possession of a squad who had left him at 
Montgomery, he having some other friends there, 
and becoming too convivial to leave. He said he 
had paid a policeman one hundred dollars to let 
him out and then walked to the coal station. I 
wrote a letter for him to Dr. Green, explaining the 
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circumstance and askings his assistance. This lit- 
tle affair gave the curious some excitement. 

About the time I reached West Point a gentle- 
man named J. J. Thrasher, of Atlanta, introduced 
himself and made inquiries about Mrs. Nelson, 
wife of Col. Allison Nelson, or "Mary,*' as he affec- 
tionately termed her. He seemed to know all 
about the family and gave me their history and 
said their father, Mr. Green, was one of his best 
friends. He also asked after Mr. Knight; spoke 
very highly of him and said that his father, his 
uncles and aunts, Mr. and Mrs. Mangum and 
Avery, had all died within the last three months. 
I gradually became sociable enough with Mr. 
Thrasher and his daughter to enjoy their lunch 
very much, the first delicacies of the kind that I 
have seen since I left Texas. 

Soon afterwards a very kind old gentleman 
named John A. Broughton asked me to take a seat 
by him, and informed me that he had once been to 
Texas and farmed in Payette county, but concluded 
to return. He is about the third man I have met 
who was ever able to get away from Texas after 
being once fixed there. He is, however, worth a 
million of dollars and has only two children. He 
offered me money and divided his lunch with me. 
I parted with him at Madison about 12 o'clock at 
night. 

The cars being very much crowded, I offered a 
neat looking person a seat by me. He seemed to 
be very communicative, and gave me a full history 
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of his experiments in distilling, and of his daugh- 
ter's progress at Northern schools, which he greatly 
.preferred to Southern. He told me his name was 

, and that he was a first cousin of Judge , 

of in Texas, whom I knew very well. He gave 

me a very minute account of the circumstances 
under which the Judge left Georgia. It amounted 
in substance to this: The Judge took part and as- 
sisted an editor in writing a very scurrilous article, 
commenting on the conduct of a state senator, Mr. 

. The senator was offended and was about. to 

call the editor to account for the article, when the 
editor shot and killed him, and Judge left be- 
cause he feared that his testimony would convict 
his friend. My informant added further that it 
was thought by some that the trial would develop 

facts which might show Judge to be accessory 

to the killing, etc. This entire circumstance, of 
which I had heard vague and indefinite rumors in 
Texas, was related to me voluntarily, without a 
hint on my part that I had ever heard of it before, 
and without a question to draw him out particu- 
larly on the subject. He seemed to be very candid 
and loquacious on all subjects, and gave me a very 
minute history of his own domestic affairs. 

COLUMBIA; South Carolina, May 16th. 

The date of May 13th was written at the depot 
in Augusta, Georgia, and brings me to my arrival 
at that place . I had intended passing on without 
delay, but heard from a stranger on the cars that 
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Lieutenant Selman and my other Texas friends 
were at Montgomery and would be in Augusta on 
the next train. This determined me to spend a 
day in Augusta, to let them overtake me. I had 
my baggage carried to the Augusta Hotel, and 
after making myself presentable, called at Mr. 
Carter's drug store and found that he had gone to 
Charleston to purchase a new supply of drugs. I 
met at the drug store Mr. Rogers, a brother of 
Mrs. Hardin, and who looks very much like her; 
spent an hour inquiring for Mr. Robert Lamar, 
my wife's uncle, then walked around to Dr. Ford's; 
found Miss Sallie May and Mrs. Clinch sitting in 
the passage; they did not recognize me and asked 
me to walk into the parlor. I found Dr. Ford and 
a patient in consultation. He seemed delighted to 
see me. I went into the breakfasttable, and when 
the ladies found me out I was plied with questions 
about my wife and the children, and must say here, 
once for all — **nunc pro tunc" — that I have spent 
the last three days in a like agreeable task. My 
sweet wife seems to be beloved by every one who 
knows her. I stayed but a short time and learned 
that Mr. Clinch was mayor at Vicksburg and De- 
Saussure Ford was with Bragg's army. I went 
to Mr. Barney Dunbar's office and had a long talk 
with him; went out to Mr. Robert Lamar's and 
there found that grandma and Aunt Mary were 
absent. When I arrived at Columbia and Augusta 
depot, met Lieutenant Selman, Mullens and Bur- 
well Aycock, who had left me sick at Marshall, 
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Texas. Aycock weat to Chattanooga on account 
of old wounds still troubling him. After the trials 
and difficulties of our trip and our unpleasant sepa- 
ration, our meeting was a joyful occasion. They 
went on to Weldon and I came on to Columbia, not, 
however, without a serious loss — my blankets were 
stolen out of the cars at Branchville. 

I reached Columbia at 6 o'clock a. m., and went 
up to Major Stark's without giving any notice. 
Decca Stark was just about to start to Fairfield. 
She exclaimed, **I do believe it is Mr. West," and 
then both looked blank until I smiled. They 
thought that Mary and the children must be dead, 
but matters were soon explained. I took break- 
fast with the family, and after spending the morn- 
ing in giving a full account of myself and Mary, 
went up town; met John McDowell, from Camden; 
he is captain of a mounted rifle company from 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

After dinner I walked out to Stark's Hill to see 
aunties; found them all looking well, especially 
Aunt Mac. The garden was looking beautiful; 
indeed, old Columbia altogether is the handsomest 
place I ever saw, and I think if my Mary was with 
me now I would be perfectly happy. Every one 
here has received me so joyfully; both Mary's 
friends and my own have met me so cordially that 
I cannot be otherwise than happy, and mother and 
Decca have done, and seem willing to do, so much 
for my comfort that I feel willing to make any sac- 
rifice for wife to share these attentions with me. 
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Mary is more entitled to all this pleasure than I 
am ; but fortune dispenses favors in an inexplicable 
manner. I trust my wife may be here before I 
return to Texas. She shall not be tied down in the 
creek bottom forever. 

On the second day I walked out to Aunt Carrie 
Stark's, in company with Decca. She did not 
know who had called and primped up as if she ex- 
pected to meet a stranger. She was delighted to 
see me and seemed very cheerful; introduced us 
to Mrs. Raoul and Mrs. Hamilton, After I started 
out she came into the portico with me and her 
manner was entirely changed; she spoke of her 
afflictions and seemed very sad. God has dealt 
very severely with her, and I pray to be delivered 
from such visitations, unless it be for my good, 
which I cannot believe. Heaven will not try me 
thus. We came on to Mrs. Elmore's and saw Mrs. 
Mmore, Miss Cornelia and Miss Grace; Mrs. El- 
more and Miss Cornelia look live years younger 
than they did five years ago. We came on to the 
city and went to the deguerrean gallery to have a 
copy made of Mary's picture. Decca Stark is 
with me in all these visits, and seems willing to do 
anything for my enjoyment. 

On the third day of my stay I spent the morning at 
home with Decca and mother. In the afternoon Dec- 
ca and I walked to Sydney park and over it; saw not 
a soul whom we recognized. The park is wonder- 
fully improved, and shows what energy and taste 
can do in a little while. There is some encourage- 
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ment and satisfaction to exercise taste and energy 
in a country where it rains; there is none in Texas. 

We called at Dr. William Reynolds' on the way 
home. They are Uving now at the old Muller place, 
and have improved it vastly. Misses Jane and 
Sophia Reynolds have a very large school, and 
Mrs. Reynolds superintends the housekeeping 
and the comfort of the boarders, of whom they 
have a large number. Miss Jane was sick, but 
Mrs. Reynolds and Miss Sophia and Miss Sophy 
Niel received me very joyfully. I met here two of 
old Dr. DeLeon's daughters from Columbia. All 
parties were anxious to hear of my Aunt Catherine 
Eccles and of the other children. Part of the im- 
provement consists in the removal of the exclusive- 
looking, tall plank fence, which is replaced by an 
iron raiUng. The flower garden is tastily arranged 
and tliere is generally an inviting air about the en- 
tire premises . A graduate will not look back upon 
the place as an escaped convict views and remem- 
bers the penitentiary. 

The fourth day of my stay in Columbia was Sun- 
day. I attended the Baptist church in the morn- 
ing and in the evening and the Episcopal in the 
afternoon. The Baptist meeting house is quite 
handsomely finished and does credit to the taste 
of the denomination here. There is also in it a 
magnificent organ, said to be the finest in the city. 
Its tones are grand and full, and it certainly adds 
greatly to the bfeauty and solemnity of the worship 
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and services. The building will seat comfortably- 
over two thousand persons. 

On Monday, the fifth day, I took breakfast with 
Major Stark, at 6 o'clock in the morning, and 
walked with him out to the farm and over it. A 
place with such water privileges would be inval- 
valuable in Texas. Vegetables of every descrip- 
tion could be had all the year round. I looked at 
the overseer's house and the well so close, the 
garden and the chicken yard, and thought how 
happy and blest Mary would be if she were there. 
Ought we to return to South Carolina? Oh, for 
light and direction on this subject! Have I the 
right to debar a pure, good woman from all the en- 
dearments and joys of home, because she loves me 
and is ready and willing to make any sacrifice for 
me? I returned home by Stark's Hill and took ' 
breakfast with aunties, and had a pleasant visit. 
Aunt Mary gave me a very nice blanket with which 
to replace my lost one. I came by Mrs. Single- 
ton's and stayed an hour; made the acquaintance of 
Captain Haskell, who seems to be a very gentle- 
manly and sensible person; think I would like him 
very much on further acquaintance. 

Came home and walked up town with Major Stark 
to see about having my transportation changed so 
as to permit me to go to Charlotte instead of going 
back to Kings ville. Mr. J. Pringle Smith seemed 
very willing to accommodate me, but exhibited a 
very laudable disposition to avoid any violation of 
duty or law. He finally required me to pay my 
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own way for fifty miles on the road, this being the 
difference between the distances from Kingsville 
to Weldon and from Columbia to Weldon. 

In returning to Major Stark's I met Mr. Lem 
Boykin, son of Mr. Burwell Boykin. He is captain 
of a company on the coast, and is as wild and 
'*harum scarum" as ever. After dinner I received 
a visit from Mr. Breaker, the Baptist minister, 
and his wife. He is a sensible man and she is a 
pretty woman. Of course such company is always 
pleasant. 

I walked with Decca to the daguerrean gallery; 
got the copy of my Mary's picture; am only tol- 
erably pleased with it, but doubt not it will console 
me in some degree in the long, weary hours I must 
be away from her. Perhaps I may never see her 
again until she is a radiant angel in the skies; and 
I trust in God that whatever other punishment or 
destiny may await me for my short-comings in this 
life, that I may not be shut out from the light of 
my Mary's face for ever. To me there will be but one 
other countenance in heaven to compare with it 
and divide my worship — my mother's! 

From the window of the daguerrean gallery we 
witnessed the parade of the Arsenal cadets. They 
presented an unusually fine appearance and will 
doubtless do good service in this war during the 
next five years. , 

We' made a call at Mr. DeSaussure's, but did not 
find Mrs. Wallace and Mrs. Burroughs at home. 
Mr. William DeSaussure is the only person except 
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myself who has not forgiven me for leavmg Mary 
in Texas. We called at Mr. Shand's on the way 
home, but Mrs. Wilson was out. We returned 
after tea and had a pleasant visit of an hour. 

I forgot to say that Decca went with me to see 
old Mrs. Murphy after service on Sunday after- 
noon. The old lady was in bed, severely stricken 
with the palsy, but seemed animated and bright 
on my entrance, and talked of Mary and the pleas- 
ant times she had with her **]n this very room." 
She seemed very much distressed to know that 
her grandson and only heir was an orphan in the 
hands of his mother's people, the Catholics. 

Thus I have brought this hurried journal down 
to Tuesday morning, May the 19th, at which time 
I am sitting in the parlor alone, and have been for 
an hour, waiting for mother and Decca to get up 
for breakfast. I have very few general comments 
to make on my visit; suffice it to say, that I am 
agreeably surprised to find that the degree of 
pleasure I have enjoyed in this short visit has ex- 
ceeded ten-fold my anticipations. I did not think 
that I would receive such a hearty welcome and so 
much kindness. I owe it all to Mary and have re- 
gretted and still regret that I did not make the 
effort to bring her with me notwithstanding the 
difficulties and uncertainties of the route. I re- 
ceived the following memoranda to- day, to- wit: 
Miss Nannie Norton, corner of Eighth and Mar- 
shall Streets, Richmond, Va.; T. Lamar Stark, 
Edgefield Hussars, Captain Clark, Second Regi- 
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ment S. C. V. Cavalry, Colonel Butler; Hampton's 
Brigade, Va. 

Wednesday, May 20th. 

I spent yesterday morning writing to my pre- 
cious wife. I wrote two letters; one to take the 
chances and uncertainties of the mails; the other 
reserved until I can find some one going across 
the Mississippi River. I called on Mrs. Bachman 
and there met Mrs. Carroll and her daughter. 
Mrs. Bachman spoke of Mary as of a sister; she is 
a sweet, good woman and was anxious to do some- 
thing for my comfort. She gave me a letter to 
Captain Bachman and also one for some of her 
cousins in Virginia; wanted me to leave all my 
extra clothing with Miss Nannie Norton in Rich- 
mond; said that Wat Taylor had left his things 
there. Mrs. Bachman's paintings are enchanting 
to me. What a useful and delightful accomplish- 
ment painting is. By it we can leave such pre- 
cious and enduring mementoes of ourselves, when 
all other memories have faded in the oblivion of a 
shadowy past. I spent the afternoon with mother 
only, and began to feel like I had somebody to love 
me this side of the Mississippi. For all that I 
hold dearest is west of the river. Mother (Mrs . 
Stark) has treated me as her own son. She has 
furnished me with clothing, which I needed; has 
given me $40.00 and appears anxious to do more 
for me. I went out to auntie's, at Stark Hill, late 
in the afternoon and bade them good bye; talked as 
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if they were parting with one who had a right to 
their affections; all this nerves me very much and 
added to the approval of my own conscience makes 
me more willing and ready to suffer whatever may 
be in store for me and let my trials be what they 
may. May God save my wife and children from 
affliction. Let all the evil which may perchance be 
in store for them be meted out to me. After sup- 
per last night mother went up stairs with me and 
we concluded that it would be best to carry only a 
change of clothing and leave the rest in Columbia 
with her, to be sent as I needed them. She packed 
my things and spoke so kindly and affectionately 
to me that I love her next to Mary. It is now. 6 
o'clock on Wednesday morning. I am waiting for 
Decca to get ready to go to the depot with me; she 
is going as far as Winsboro to pay a visit to Jennie 
Preston Means. 

Thursday, May 21st. 

I left with Decca Stark. There was no incident 
worth mentioning between Columbia and Wins- 
boro. We met Stark Means at the depot. He is 
in fine health and only limping a little from his 
wound. Chester, Charlotte and Raleigh all larger 
and more city-like than I expected. We passed 
Concord and Salisbury at night. It is twenty 
years since last I saw any of them, and my sweet 
mother was present then. I was a boy nine years 
old. I recollected leaving a whip on the mantle- 
piece of the Charlotte Hotel at that time, and I 
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have never forgotten it. Mr. Crist, at Gott's 
Hotel, in Salem, made this whip for me. I am now 
at Raleigh, and since I am separated with my 
friends (perhaps forever) I wish I was with old 
Company E. 

Friday, May 22nd. 

Left Raleigh about 9 o'clock yesterday morning. 
The road from Raleigh to Weldon is the most 
crooked and through the most broken country I 
ever saw. Every foot of it is over an embankment 
or through a deep cut. The land along the route 
is all poor and barren and yet there are some beau- 
tiful residences and the people seem to be doing 
well. How they live I cannot tell. There were 
occasionally fine apple orchards and clover fields . 
I had the good fortune to meet up with Mr. Car- 
penter, a member of the North Carolina legisla- 
ture. He was a pleasant companion and had some 
genuine whiskey, having married the heiress of a 
distiller. I made also the acquaintance of an old 
gentleman named Miller, who was on his way to 
Richmond to see two wounded nephews, one of 
whom had lost an arm; he also had some whiskey, 
which he said came from the drug store and must 
be good. He had also some cakes, good ham and 
fresh butter, which I enjoyed very much. He is a 
Baptist and is acquainted with Mr. Lemmond, of 
Waco, Texas. We reached Weldon about 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and as the cars were not to start 
untU 9 o'clock, I concluded to take a stroll. I ob- 
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tained a drink of the coldest water I ever drank 
and observed the address of Captain H. A. Trout- 
man on a box, which put me on the lookout for 
him. I soon met him and we had a long talk on old 
college times. He had married a Miss Napier. 
John Neely is dead; Miss Lou is married to Ed. 
McClure. Billy Clifton has become a devout Bap- 
tist. Charley Boyd, John McLemore and Lucius 
Gaston are all killed; murdered by fanatical van- 
dals; ten thousand mercenaries cannot pay for 
such men as these. They helped to make and 
adorn the character of a noble people . They were 
all my college friends. We loved each other and 
cherished common hopes of a happy future. 

I w^nt to supper with Troutman. He boards 
with the post commissary, who, of course, gets a 
little of everything. We had light rolls, scrambled 
eggs, genuine coffee, salmon, etc, for supper. 
The commissary is run by Mr. Peterson, brother 
of Judge Peterson, of San Antonio, Texas. We 
left Weldon at 9 o'clock and jogged along slowly 
until about 3 o'clock a. m., when we reached Peters- 
burg. I shouldered my carpet-bag, overcoat and 
blanket and walked a mile to the depot. Cars left 
Petersburg about 5 o'clock a. m., and ran so slowly 
that I had ample time to inspect the country. 
When we came within eight miles of Richmond I 
observed a large amount of timber felled on either 
side of the road and fortifications thrown up to 
prevent the advance of the Yanks. When we 
came within three miles of Richmond one of the 
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bars which connects the cars broke, and we were 
detained for half an hour or more, but another en- 
gine very opportunely came up behind us and 
pushed us on to Richmond. I found it a much 
more beautiful place than I had anticipated. The 
scenery in crossing James River is especially at- 
tractive. I put up at the American Hotel and 
spent the day in wandering **up and down" and 
"going to and fro" in it. I called on Miss Wigfall, 
Mrs. Chestnut, Miss Nannie Norton (who was ab- 
sent), Miss Mary Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Barnwell 
and met there Mrs. Carter. Called at the Cabinet 
Quarters and delivered to C. S. Senator Hon. 
James Chestnut, a letter (from Hon. Guy M. 
Bryan, of Texas) to the president. I went to the 
Ballard House to see Hon. H. P. Brewster, of 
Texas; was unable to find him. Delivered Mr. 
Carter's letter to Mr. Winston, who was too busy 
to notice me, so I retired. I gave him also the 
letter to Mrs. Benton. Dined with Colonel and 
Mrs, Chestnut, in company with Billy Preston, 
who is now major of artillery. Had fish and corn 
bread, rice and lettuce for dinner, with iced whis- 
key to wash it down. After dinner went to the 
Spotswood Hotel, met Captain Rice and Jimmy 
Winn, also Minnie Moses, whom I have not seen 
for eight years. He is a clerk in some of the de- 
partments. I returned to Miss Mary Fisher's in 
the afternoon and left my overcoat in her charge. 
I am too tired to make comments, though I have 
seen a great deal to write about. I am writing 
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this in the public room of the American Hotel 
about 11 o'clock at night. They have charged me 
$7.50 for supper, night's lodging and 'breakfast. 

Sunday, May 24th. 

Left Richmond yesterday about 6:30 o'clock a. 
m. Pound a number of the Texas Brigade and a 
few of my regiment on the cars and soon became 
acquainted with them. The trip was monotonous, 
as usual, until we reached Gordonsville, where the 
crowd was so great that twenty of us had to stand 
on the platform. General J. E. B. Stuart was 
aboard and appeared to be very fond of ladies and 
flowers. He is of medium size, well formed, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, whiskers and mustache of 
sun-burnt reddish color, usually accompanying 
fair skin. I had quite a pleasant time on the plat- 
form watching the attempts of the proscribed to 
get a seat in the cars and their repulse by the 
provost guard. The cars were for the accommo- 
dation of ladies and commissioned officers. I 
never knew soldiers of any grade to be put in the 
same category with women before. I happened, 
however, to meet Tom Lipscomb, my old college 
classmate, who is now a major, who managed to 
get me in under his wing. We had a long talk 
about Columbia and old college days. He informed 
me that Lamar Stark, my wife's brother, was a 
prisoner confined in the old capitol in Washington 
city. We reached Mitchell's Station at 4 o'clock p. 
m . ; walked five miles, a hot walk, to camp on the 
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Bapidan, near Raccoon Ford. My regiment, the 
Fourth Texas, has a delightful camping place in a 
grove of large chestnut trees, on a hillside. We 
have no tents and the ground is hard and rocky, 
but we are all satisfied, and one day's observation 
has led me to believe that no army on earth can 
whip these men. They may be cut to pieces and 
killed, but routed and whipped, never! I called on 
Colonel B. P. Carter this morning and had quite a 
pleasant interview. He is a calm, determined 
man, and one of the finest officers in the division. 
To-day was the regular time for inspection and re- 
view. One barefooted and ragged hero came to 
Colonel Carter's Tent with the inquiry, **Colonel, 
do you want the barefooted men to turn out to- 
day?" to which the Colonel replied negatively, with 
a smile. I went out to the review which took 
place in^n open field about 600 yards from camp. 
There were some ladies on horseback on the field. 
Their presence was cheering and srratef ul. They 
were all dressed in black, as were more than tivo- 
thirds of the women in the Confederacy. On re- 
turning to camp I called on Major Bass, of the 
First Texas, and gave him $25.00, which I had re- 
ceived for him from Lieutenant Ochiltree, at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, to be handed to Bass if I 
did not need it. 

• I received two haversacks to-day, miserably 
weak and slazy, made of thin cotton cloth. I have 
only taken a change of underwear, towel, soap and 
Bible and Milton's Paradise Lost. I have sent all 
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the rest to Richmond with my carpet sack, to be 
left at Mrs. Mary E. Fisher's, on FrankUn street, 
half way between Sixth and Seventh. 

I wrote a letter to mother and one to wife to-day 
and read the 104th Psalm. I opened to it by 
chance, and it contained just what I felt. 

Thursday, May 28th. 

While we are encamped life is so monotonous 
that I do not usually regard it as necessary to keep 
a diary, but occasionally we have a little variety 
and spice which is exciting and pleasant. Yester- 
day we received notice early in the morning to 
prepare to march five miles to attend a review of 
our division which was to take place about a mile 
beyond General Hood's headquarters. We left 
our camp about 8 o'clock a. m. and reached the 
muster ground about 10 o'clock. We found the 
artillery posted on the extreme right about three- 
quarters of a mile from our regiment. 

The brigades, Anderson's, Laws', Robertson's 
and Benning's, were drawn up in line of battle, 
being over a mile long; our regiment a little to the 
left of the center. As we were properly formed 
General Hood and staff galloped down the entire 
length of the line in front and back again in the 
rear, after which he took his position about 300 
yards in front of the center. The whole division 
was then formed into companies, preceded by the 
artillery of about twenty pieces; passed in review 
before the General, occupying about an hour and £t 
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march of over two miles and a half for each com- 
pany before reaching its original position. The 
spectacle was quite imposing and grand, and I 
wish Mary and the children could see such a sight. 
After passing in review we rested awhile and 
were then again placed in line of battle, and the ar- 
tillery . divided into two batteries, came out on 
opposite hills in front of us, where they practiced 
half an hour or more with blank cartridges. This 
was the most exciting scene of the day except the 
one which immediately followed, viz: We were 
ordered to fix bayonets and the whole line to 
charge with a yell, and sure enough I heard and 
joined in the regular Texas war whoop . This was 
the closing scene of the day, after which we march- 
ed back to camp. There was an immense crowd of 
citizens out on the occasion as spectators, remfnd- 
ing me very much of an old time South Carolina 
review . 

On our return to camp Companies E and P were 
ordered on picket guard about a mile and a half 
from camp. We packed up everything and were 
soon off and are now encamped on the bank of the 
Bapidan at Raccoon Ford. Last night was quite 
cool but I slept comfortably after the tramp of 
yesterday. 

To-day Companies E and P are variously em- 
ployed. There is one squad fishing, another has 
made a drag of brush and are attempting to catch 
fish by the wholesale. Two or three other squads 
are intensely interested in games of poker; some 
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are engaged on the edge of the water washing 
divers soiled garments as well as their equally 
soiled skins. . I belonged to this latter class for a 
while, and have spent the remainder of the morn- 
ing watching the varying success or failure of the 
fishermen and poker-players, and in reading a few 
chapters and Psalms in the Old Testament and the 
history of the crucifixion in the New . I forgot to 
say that on yesterday I met on the parade ground 
Captain Wade and Major Cunningham, of San 
Antonio, and also John Darby and Captain Barker. 
Darby is the chief surgeon of Hood's Division. I 
went up to a house to-day about half a mile from 
our picket camp and found a negro woman with 
some corn bread and butter milk. A friend who 
was with me gave her a dollar for her dinner, 
which we enjoyed very much. The woman was a 
kind-hearted creature and looked at me very sym- 
pathetically, remarking that I did not look like I 
was used to hard work, and that I was a very nice 
looking man to be a soldier, etc., etc. 

Here are the chapters I have read to-day: Deut., 
23:14; II Chron., 32:8; Jeremiah, 49:2; Revelation, 

21:14. 

Sunday, May 31st. 

This morning about daylight we received orders 
to be ready to march at 8:30. All is bustle now 
getting ready. I have been to the spring for water 
and have just returned; have read the 52nd chapter 
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of Isaiah, and 35th Psalm; am now about to pack 
up. 

Sunday evening at sunset. — We have marched 
about fourteen miles to-day — a hot dusty march. 
Nothing of interest occurred. We are now biv- 
ouacked in a pine grove twenty miles from Freder- 
icksburg, with our arms stacked with orders to be 
ready to leave at a moment's notice. The march 
has not fatigued me anything like as much as 
many hunts I have taken at home. Some friend 
of the soldiers has been kind enough to send us a 
number of religious papers, and I am now enjoying 
the ^'Christian Observer," published at Richmond. 

Monday, June 1st. 

Received orders to retrace our steps and march- 
ed fourteen miles over the same dusty road and 
are now camped in two miles of Raccoon Ford. I 
am pretty tired and my feet very much blistered. 
Our clever, hospitable steward gave me a toddy and 
let me have a basin to wash my feet in. Our camp 
is an oak grove with thick under growth. There 
seems to be as many spiders as leaves. They tickle 
me very much crawling over my face. I ate my 
last ration of meal and will be without to-morrow. 

Thursday, June 4th. 

On yesterday evening we received orders to 
cook three days rations and be ready to march to- 
day at daylight. We were up late at night cooking 
and left this morning early, wading the Rapidan at 
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Raccoon Ford. We are now, 2 o'clock p. m., one 
mile from Culpepper Court House, haying marched 
fifteen miles this morning 

Saturday, June 6th. 

On yesterday we marched six miles to a large 
open field beyond Culpepper to witness a review of 
General Stuart's cavalary. There were 8,00b or 
10,000 horsemen covering an immense area. The 
infantry were permitted to rest, and gaze at will, 
from the railroad embankment, on their maneuv- 
ers. Except the difference in the numbers pres- 
ent there was nothing to note which may not be 
seen at the review of a regiment. The great num- 
bers inspired a feeling of awe and created an im- 
pression of strength and security. 

We returned to camp about sunset, having made 
a march of twelve miles for recreation, entertain- 
ment and inspiration. . Just as I was writing the 
last line we received orders to be ready to march 
at 12 o'clock; it is now nearly 11. I asked yester- 
day for Lamar Stark, but I learned from Wat 
Taylor that he was across the river; so I cannot 
tell when I shall see him . 

Monday, June 8th. 

On the morning of the 6th, Saturday, we were 
ordered to be prepared to march at 12 o'clock. We 
started about 1 o'clock towards the Rappahanock. 
It rained in the afternoon, and I was soaked to the 
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skin, and the road very muddy. We dragged 
along until 10 o'clock at night and were then 
ordered to camp without fires. We slept on the 
wet ground in a perfect heap; 10,000 or 12,000 
men lying promiscuously on the side of a pubUc 
road, like so many tired hounds, was a novel 
sight, or rather sound, to me. I slept soundly, 
except when waked up by the rain falling in my 
face. At dayUght on Sunday morning we were or- 
dered to form and were marched back over the 
same road to 6ur camp near Culpepper, a distance 
of sixteen miles. We remained there until morn- 
ing, when we moved to this place, about half a mile 
farther from Culpepper. This marchingand counter- 
marching is what the military authorities call mak- 
ing a demonstration. It is a tiresome and monot- 
onous business, but if it accomplishes the purpose 
for which I left home I will be satisfied. 

Tuesday, June 9th, 

This morning about six o'clock there was heavy 
cannonading towards the Rappahanock. It is now 
after nine o'clock and the firing still continues. 
We have just received orders to form and are now 
resting in line ready to move at the word of 
command. Perhaps I may see my first battle to- 
day or to-morrow — will it be the last? 

Saturday, June 13th. 

Went yesterday to call on General Kershaw. 
Found Henry Deas, Albert Doby and • Charley Dun- 
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lap at his headquarters. Neddy Dunlap is forage 
master, Tom Salmon, surgeon, Jimmy Davis is 
adjutant of DeSaussure's Fifteenth Regiment 
South Carolina Volunteers. John Kennedy is 
Colonel of a regiment; Jim Villepigue, quarter- 
master; Prank GiUiard, major. Josie Dunlap is in 
William Shannon's old company, of which Doby is 
now captain. Tom Chestnut is captain of a cavalry 
company. All the above names are old acquaint- 
ances and schoolmates of Camden, South CaroUna . 
The foregoing pages are copied from diary kept 
up to June 13th, 1863. Here are some letters writ- 
ten to my wife covering a part of the same time as 
the diary. 



LETTER No. I. 

On the Rapidan, ) 

May 20th, 1863. )' 

My Precious Wife: 

I am at last safely encamped with the Fourth 
Texas Regiment in a beautiful grove of chestnut 
on a hillside about one mile from Raccoon Ford on 
the Rapidan about seventy-five or eighty miles 
from Richmond, and must say that I feel better 
and happier and of a clearer conscience than since 
the war commenced. 

We have no tents and few blankets, mine being 
lost, you know, and being replaced by a light one 
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which Aunt Mary Stark gave me. The ground is 
hard but the weather is pleasant and water fine. 

I did not believe I could feel so well satisfied so 
far from you, but, thank God, that I have a full and 
perfect faith on one point, viz: that whatever may 
await me, heaven will protect you and the children. 
I have not felt uneasy for a moment on that sub- 
ject, and this morning I took out my Bible and 
opened it by chance and found the (104th) one hun- 
dred and fourth Psalm on the mighty power and 
providence of God. Can you not trust in such a 
power and enjoy yourself and feel satisfied? T do 
not want you to be sad a moment on my account. 

I am perfectly well and have bacon, bread and a 
clear conscience. I have consummated the desire 
of my heart in connecting myself with this brigade. 
I intend to remain with it until it returns to Texas 
under a reign of peace, or I expect not to return at 
all. All of the Waco boys are well except Allen 
KilUngsworth. I am afraid he is dangerously 
sick. He was in the hospital a month ago and 
came out too soon. He has a high fever and flux 
and is very weak this morning. 

Billy Dunklin and all the rest are well. We have 
been encamped at this place for a week and may 
be ordered to move at any moment. I knew every- 
thing the brigade was doing when I was at home 
and on the way here, but am unable to find out 
anything about it now. We know less than any- 
body else. Tom Williams is the same old Tom. 
The whole brigade is in fine spirits, and it really 
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does seem strange to see men who have lost so 
many friends seem so careless and happy. They 
sometimes talk almost like bullies at a street cor- 
ner, except with a mild, calm air of determination 
and no swagger. The usual feeling seems to be, 
**We can't be whipped, but we may all be killed. " 
I am satisfied that an imprudent leader could carry 
them to destruction . I met Tom Lipscomb yes- 
terday on the cars. He is a major in Hampton's 
Brigade, in Butler's Regiment. Your brother, 
Lamar Stark, has been scouting in the enemies 
lines for more than six months. A few days ago 
he got into a fight; he was captured and Gillespie 
Thornwell was killed. Lamar is now a prisoner in 
the Old Capitol at Washington. Some of them 
have been enchanged already by lot, but Lamar 
was not drawn. He is well treated and will doubt- 
less be exchanged soon. I learned this from 
Lipscomb, who got it from returned prisoners; so 
do not despond about him. 

If you ever get my letter in which I make some 
suggestions about your coming to Columbia, you 
must let them be qualified by any change in the 
condition of our affairs m the West. Leave the 
servants by all means, all of them, and do not go 
more than $500.00 in debt.. If you try it, write to 
me from Jackson, Mississippi. As soon as I get 
too sick to march or get wounded I will come to 
Columbia. You and Bro. Burleson, Mrs. Pearre, 
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Miss Lambden, Dr. McDonald and Mrs. Carter 
mast pray for me. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. II, 

Camp on the Rapidan, \ 
May 25th, 1863. (' 

My Precious Wife: 

I have written to you by every opportunity I 
have had since I left home, and have sent letters 
by mail and by individuals. I wrote to you yester- 
day by mail and to-day I am writing again because 
Mr. Robertson, of Texas, in our company, is going 
home on sixty days furlough and will take the let- 
ter to Waco. My letters are in substance pretty 
much the same because I felt so uncertain about 
your getting them that I repeated things which I 
was anxious for you to know; so you must not 
think that I am especially * 'exercised'' on a partic- 
ular subject of any character because it is men- 
tioned in successive letters. We are camped in a 
beautiful grove of large chestnut trees on a hill- 
side, about a mile from Raccoon Ford. We have no 
tents and the ground is hard and a little rocky. 
My fine blanket and shawl were stolen between 
Branch ville and Columbia. 

I have left my overcoat with Miss Mary E. 
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Fisher, Franklin Street, between Sixth and 
Seventh, at Richmond, and all of my other effects, 
except a change of clothing, at Columbia; and since 
I have come to camp and gotten a haversack (there 
are no knapsacks) I have taken out one suit of un- 
derwear and put all my remaining effects in my 
carpetsack to be sent to Richmond; so you see my 
load is quite light. You need never trouble your- 
self to send me anything but letters and cheerful 
hopes. We cannot fight and carry baggage, and 
my supply will last for three years with what 
mother can send me. It is no use to have clothes 
which must be thrown away on every march. We 
are now about to change our camp and have four 
days rations cooked, but do not know what we are 
to do or where to go. 

I saw Tom Lipscomb yesterday. He is a major 
in Hampton's Brigade. He told me that Lamar 
Stark was taken prisoner in the same fight in 
which Gillespie Thornwell was killed. Some of 
them have been exchanged and Lamar will soon be. 
He is being well treated. This is reported by 
some of the exchanged prisoners . All of the Waco 
boys are well except Allen Killingsworth. He has 
been very dangerously sick with flux and high 
fever. He is not altogether out of danger but a 
great deal better. We are trying to find a private 
house for him as we are to leave here to-day. I 
have said something in previous letters about your 
coming to Columbia, and have stated my plans so 
fully in two letters, one by mail and the other by 
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hand, that I will only say here that if it is as easy 
for you to get through as when I left you may try 
it if you choose, but leave all the servants at home. 
You must get a good escort to Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. 

I opened my Bible on the first day I arrived at 
camp, and the first place my eyes fell upon was the 
104th Psalm. Cannot a God of such power pre- 
serve me and you, or take care of you without me. 
Be cheerful and do not borrow trouble on my ac- 
count. I forgot to say that we have plenty of 
bread and meat and the finest water I ever saw. 
To-day is a chilly, damp day, and it is raining a lit- 
tle. We will sleep wet to-night as there is no way 
to keep blankets dry. Aunt Mary Stark gave me 
a blanket in Columbia. Kiss the little darlings for 
me, and be assured that whatever befalls or awaits 
me is all right God does it and He does all things 
well Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 

P. S. — John Darby, my old classmate, is our 
division surgeon, and gives general satisfaction to 
every one. He is very much in love with Miss 
M P . 



LETTER No. III. 

Camp on the Raptdan, ) 
May 26th, 1863. f 

My Precious Wife: 
The order to move has been countermanded for 
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the present, and we will be on picket duty for a 
few days. I wrote you yesterday, thinking it was 
Tuesday, and that Mr. Robinson would leave to- 
day; so I will continue the account of my trip from 
Columbia. I left there on the 20th in company 
with Decca Stark, who was about to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Jennie Preston Means, I found Stark 
Means at the depot in Winsboro. He is looking 
very well and his wounds have nearly healed. I 
found all those up-country villages a great deal 
larger and more prosperous looking than I ex- 
pected. 

When I reached Weldon I found Trout man there 
as quartermaster, and spent an hour or two with 
him very pleasantly, talking over old college days. 
He has married Miss Napier and seems to be in 
good circumstances. Miss Lou Neely has married 
Ed. McClure. John Neely is dead. John McLe- 
more, Lucius Gaston and Charlie Boyd (Capt), 
have all been killed in battle. The sacrifice of a 
nation of hired Hessians will not atone for the loss 
of such men as these. I took supper with Trout- 
man, at the commissary's residence, and had a 
first-rate meal. I reached Richmond on Friday 
morning about 9 o'clock, and after paying a barber 
$2.50 for a shave and shampoo I took a stroll over 
the city; called on Mrs. Wigfall, Mrs. Chestnut, 
Miss Barnwell, etc., etc., and found all at home ex- 
cept Miss Nannie Norton, whom I also called to 
see; and I also called on Miss Mary E. Fisher. 
Miss Nannie was on a visit to Raleigh. 
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I had a letter from Mrs. Julia Bachman to Miss 
Fisher. She asked me in and gave me a drink of 
water, flavored with mint, which was very accepta- 
ble. Mrs. Carter, whom I met at Mrs. Barnwell's, 
seemed very glad to hear from you and asked to be 
remembered to you. Mr. Barnwell was quite sick. 
Mrs. Chestnut invited me to dine and Willie Pres- 
ton to meet me; he is a major of artillery. Jack 
Preston has married Miss Huger. I delivered Mr. 
Carter's letter to Mr. Winston, but he had no time 
to talk to me; he has a task for each day and not a 
moment to spare. I spent more of my time sight- 
seeing, but was especially interested in the eques- 
trian statue of Washington, which surmounts a 
plain shaft of marble, with a granite base. There 
are also on the same monument statues of Jeffer- 
son, Mason and Henry. This is in Capitol Square, 
which is beautifully shaded. The Square is a 
great resort for all classes in leisure hours. Just 
at this point I was called out to our company drill, 
which has given me an hour and a half of good ex- 
ercise. I must write a letter to some of the folks 
at Austin; so will have to curtail this. Let me re- 
peat, you must take good care of yourself and not 
trouble about me. If you cannot manage any 
other way you must quit thinking of me entirely, 
except enough to keep from forgetting me alto- 
gether. My little picture of you copied from one 
in Columbia is charming, and is a source of great 
pleasure to me. Tell the servants to behave well, 
and to obey you, or I will haunt them. Talk to the 
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children about me every day and tell Stark to say 
his lessons regularly. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



a 



LETTER No. IV. 

Camp on the RAProAN, 
May 30th, 1863. 

My PREaous Wife: 

I write you a few lines by an Irishman who has 
just gotten a discharge from our regiment. *I 
merely write to take the chance of letting you know 
that I am weU and well satisfied. I am afraid that 
the Irishman will get drunk and lose this, so I have 
no heart to write you as fully as I would wish, 
besides I have only a few moments to write in. 

We are five miles from the rest of the brigade on 
picket duty at Raccoon Ford. All of our company 
are doing well except Allen Kjllings worth, who is 
sick at a private house about five miles off. He is 
getting better. I have written you a great many 
letters, and trust that this may reach you safely. 
Your daguerreotype is a great consolation to me; I 
look at it every day and remember the 49th Chap- 
ter and 11th verse of Jeremiah and feel satisfied, 
although a letter from home would be a great 
pleasure to me. I have nothing with me but the 
clothes on my back and a change of underclothing. 
I trust that our affairs may so result at Vicksburg 
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as to leave the way open for you to make a visit to 
Columbia. I have laid out the plan for you in 
three or four letters. The principal features are 
for you not to go more than $500.00 in debt, and to 
leave the servants at home; to get a good escort to 
Jackson, and as much farther as you can, and then 
trust to conductors and your own good sense the 
rest of the way . You need not make or send any- 
thing to me as I am unable to march with it, and 
will have to throw it away. Mother gave me a 
nice pair of pants; they were cut out and made for 
$1.50. Lamar was taken prisoner and Gillespie 
Thornwell killed about three weeks ago. Lamar 
has been exchanged and is now with his command. 
Kiss the little darlings for me. I missed the 
pleasure of seeing Mac in Columbia; she had gone 
to Charleston. Tell the servants howdy for me, 
and tell them I say, obey you. Don't forget Stark's 
lessons. Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. V. 

Camp Near Culpepper, \ 
June 8th, 1863. j" 

My Precious Wife: 

I have determined to write you another letter, 
although I cannot do so with the satisfaction it us- 
ually affords me, for I feel so uncertain whether 
you will ever read what I write . 
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In this I shall attempt a hurried sketch of the 
past ten days, unless I am interrupted by an order 
to leave before I get through. Already, since I 
have commenced this, we have received notice to 
be ready to march at the sound of the bugle, which 
may mean in ten minutes, or ten hours, so you see 
under what difficulties I write to my sweetheart. 
On yesterday week we left our camp on the Rapi- 
dan, from which I last wrote you, and took a hot 
and dusty march of sixteen miles towards Freder- 
icksburg, and on the next morning were ordered 
to retrace our steps and took the same wearisome 
march and camped near our old ground, where we 
remained until Thursday morning at daylight, and 
then proceeded to this place, making another hot 
and toilsome march of sixteen miles. We remained 
here until Saturday at 12 o'clock m., when we 
started and marched towards the Rappahannock 
until 10 o'clock at night. This was a severe march. 
It rained for two hours in the afternoon and I was 
completely soaked. It kept drizzling on until day- 
light. About 10 o'clock at night we were ordered 
to halt and camp, **without fires," as the Yanks 
were not far off. It was a novel sight to me to see 
or rather to hear 20,000 or 30,000 men rushing into 
the woods on the side of the road to (here comes 
orders to march at 12 o'clock) secure a place to lie 
down. We all laid down on **the cold ground" Uke 
tired hounds after a chase. 

Jim Manahan, Tom Selman and myself laid 
down together . I was very wet, but very weary . 
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I spent a few minutes listening to the hum of 
10,000 tongues cursing the Yankees, talking of 
home and thinking of how pleasant it would be to 
take a bath and a toddy, and how sad my wife 
Tvould feel if she knew all that I was undergoing. 
I was glad that she did not know it for I did not 
suffer when I called to mind that these hardships 
-were for the good of my country and the cause of 
liberty. Amid all this I could not suppress a 
laugh to hear the expressions of some wayworn 
chap as a straggler would creep into the bushes 
and grope about for a place to spread his blanket. 
I could hear, **get off my hand," **now you are on 
my foot," **for heaven's sake," (or something 
■worse), **keep your feet out of my face," **0h, my 
back, you are right on top of me," **you weigh six 
hundred pounds," etc., etc. 

In the course of an hour all was quiet save the 
riding back and forth of couriers, which I could 
hear all night as our **bed" was not more than a 
loot from the ruts in the road. I could put my 
hand out in the mud three or four inches deep, but 
I slept pretty well, and waked at daylight well and 
heard the order to retrace our steps to our camp 
near Culpepper. We formed and started back. 
It was my turn to stand guard, so I was put as 
part of the rear guard for our regiment, and 
marched back to this place, which we reached 
about 2 o'clock yesterday afternoon. I remained 
on guard until 8 o'clock this morning. I got by 
the fire a while last night and looked at your 
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daguerreotype by the light of it, and felt happy in 
the thought of once more meeting you and talking 
over the dangers which lam now passing through. 
I feel sure that we shall meet the Yanks in the 
course of three weeks, but cannot tell when. 

All of our movements are inexplicable to me. 
We never know anything. Even a colonel cannot 
tell until he starts from camp in which direction 
he is going, whether North or South. This secrecy 
is the secret of the success of this army. I forgot 
to say above, that, as a matter of amusement, and 
to keep us from getting stiff, we were marched on 
last Friday six miles off to witness a review of 
Stuart's cavalry; it was a grand display; 10,000 or 
12,000 mounted men is more than I expected to see 
at one sight. I saw Wat Taylor, but Lamar Stark 
was off on duty across the river. We returned to 
camp at night, making twelve miles **for fun" and 
left the next day at 1 o'clock, as I stated above, so 
you will see that we have been on the wing for 
nearly ten days. This marching and counter- 
marching is what they call ^^Demonstrations," and 
if they accomplish the objects for which I left my 
friends I am perfectly satisfied. The marching is 
no great trouble to me, but twenty or thirty 
pounds of baggage gets heavy before night, espe- 
cially in wet weather, on a slippery hillside — when 
one is so much fatigued that to sneeze or blow his 
nose jostles him from one side of the road to the 
other. I saw a great many poor fellows barefooted 
in the marches of which I have written, but we got 
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some shoes this morning, and 1 hope we will get 
on better. Don't forget Stark's lessons and 
Mary's letters. Kiss them for me and tell the 
servants howdy. I must stop now and get ready 
to leave. I hope to hear from you some of these 
days. I have not received a line yet. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. VI. 

Camp Near Millwtood, Tv^enty Miles 
West of Harper's Ferry, 

June 23rd, 1863. 

To Miss Decca Stark, Columbia, South Carolina: 

Dear Decca: Yours of the 6th inst., with one 
from Miss Nannie Norton of the same date reached 
me about eight days ago, and I have not had a 
moment since to answer you, and even now cannot 
tell whether I shall be interrupted before I am 
half done this. I am writing on my knee, with 
everything packed ready to move at the sound of 
the bugle. I wrote you last on the 6th of June 
from near Culpepper Court House. On that day 
we took a hard march of eighteen miies through 
the rain, and on very muddy roads. We halted 
about 10 o'clock at night. I was wet and very 
tired. 

There was an order against making tires, as we 
were near the enemy, being on the same ground 
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on which Stuart fought them a few days after- 
wards. Of course I slept; a soldier, if he knows 
his own interest, will sleep whenever opportunity 
offers, but there were 10,000 or 12,000 men huddled 
on the side of the road in a promiscuous mass, just 
as you have seen cattle about a barn lot; no one 
knowing how much mud or filth he reposed in 
until the generous light of day revealed it. It 
rained a good deal during the night and kept me 
thoroughly soaked. The next morning we were 
ordered back to the camp near Culpepper, and 
marched over the same road by 1 o'clock and re- 
mained there until the 9th, when early in the 
morning about 5 o'clock we heard heavy firing of 
artillery. This was the opening of Stuart's cavalry 
fight. We formed and marched to Lookout Moun- 
tain, about three miles from Stephenburg, and lay 
in line of battle upon it until the fortune of the day 
was decided and then returned to camp. 

Colonel Prank Hampton was killed in or near 
Stephenburg by a pistol shot. He was in a hand 
to hand encounter, it is said. On the 13th we re- 
ceived orders to be ready to march or fight, but it 
turned out to be only a march of five miles, which 
we accomplished in an hour and reached Cedar 
Run, the scene of one of Stonewall Jackson's battles 
last August. There were a great many unburied 
skeletons, presenting a very ghastly appearance. 
There were forty-nin6 skulls in one little ditch; the 
bodies were torn to pieces and scattered about, 
having been taken from their shallow graves by 
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hogs or other animals. A hand or a foot might be 
seen protruding from the earth, here and there, to 
mark the last restiDg place of the patriotic victims 
of this horrible war. 

We left this camp on the 15th and marched 
through Culpepper towards Winchester. , This 
was one of the hottest days and one of the hottest 
marches I have yet experienced. Over 500 men 
fell out by the road side from fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, and several died where they fell; this was 
occasioned by being overheated and drinking cold 
water in immoderate quantities, and the enforce- 
ment of the order requiring us to wade through 
creeks and rivers up to our waists without the 
privilege of even taking off our shoes. I felt quite 
sick and giddy with a severe pain in my head as I 
was climbing the hill after wading the Rappahan- 
nock, but it passed off, and I kept with the com- 
pany, though I saw two dead men during the time 
and several others fall. 

Oh! how I would have enjoyed one of mother's 
mint juleps then as we rested in "the shade of the 
trees." I slept gloriously that night on a bed of 
clover and blue grass and thought of the little 
"pig that lived in clover and when he died he died 
aJlover." On the 16th we marched twenty miles 
without so much suffering, though the day was 
very warm, and many fell by the way, and like the 
seed in the parable, "on stony ground," for we 
were getting towards the mountains. Camped 
that night near Markham station in another field 
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of clover, though not so comfortable, for I was 
very cold and slept little. On the 17th marched 
fourteen miles up hill and down dale through a 
beautiful, mountaineous region and camped in a 
splendid grove of oak and hickory about one mile 
from Upper ville, and the neighborhood of some of 
the most beautiful family mansions I ever saw. 
All the country we have passed through is per- 
fectly charming, and I cannot see why any Vir- 
ginian ever leaves Virginia. All that I have seen 
so far fills my ideal of the- ^'promised land." On 
the 18th we marched to the Shenandoah, ten miles, 
and waded it with positive orders not to take off 
any clothing. The water was deep and cold. I 
put my cartridge box on my head. The water 
came to my arm pits. We camped about a mile 
beyond the river. A tremendous rain drenched 
us before night, so we were reconciled to the wad- 
ing. My blankets and everything that I had was 
soaked, except Mary's daguerreotype, which Colo- 
nel B. P. Carter took charge of for me. I slept in 
clothes and blankets soaked wet. On the 19th we 
marched down the river about ten miles over a 
very muddy road, and crossed several little 
streams about knee deep, and then re-crossed the 
Shenandoah and marched up through Sniggers 
Gap to the top of the mountain, and here about 
dark we experienced the hardest storm of wind 
and rain I ever saw. It seemed to me as if the 
cold and rain, like the two-edged sword of holy 
writ, penetrated to the very joints and marrow. I 
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laid down but did not sleep a wink until about an 
hour before day, and woke up cold and stiff. More 
than half the soldiers spent the night in a desper- 
ate effort to keep the fire burning, which was done 
with great difficulty. 

I took off my clothes, one garment at a time, and 
dried them, and baked myself until I felt tolerably 
well; but truly a soldier knows not what a day may 
bring forth. Just as I was thoroughly dried, up 
came another cloud and soaked us again, and then 
came an order to fall into line **without arms." 
We were then marched about half a mile from 
camp and ordered to build a stone fence about half 
a mile long. This, several thousand men accom- 
plished in about two hours; though it worked me 
pretty hard to carry and roll stones weighing 
from 50 to 200 pounds. After my morning's work 
I dined with Captain Bachman, who had an elegant 
dinner, consisting mainly of cow-pea soup. After 
dinner, while we were taking a sociable smoke and 
chat, an order came to get ready to leave immedi- 
ately. I hurried to my company and we started 
back down the mountain, and it was only after get- 
ting into the valley, where the sun was shining, 
that we discovered that we had been encamped in 
a cloud on the mountain top, right in the heart of 
the rain factory, the summer resort of -ffiolus him- 
self. The division again crossed the Shenandoah, 
but this time I mounted one of Captain Bachman 's 
caissons and rode over, thus escaping the chill of 
the waters, though the rain had wet me thoroughly 
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before. I would* like for Mrs. Bachman to paint 
such a scene. It was one of the most splendid for 
a picture I ever witnessed, 25,000 or 30,000 men, 
with the wagons and artillery, and horses, all 
crowding into the stream; a perfect living mass, 
with towering mountains looking down upon us, 
and the old stone mill reminding one of the halcyon 
days of peace and a hundred other incidents which 
I have not the ability to describe correctly; all 
united to form one of the most picturesque and 
wonderful sights my eyes ever beheld. 

We camped on this side of the river two nights 
and one day, and on yesterday morning marched 
for this place, where for the first time, since the 
reception of your letter, I have had an opportunity 
to answer it, for the captain carries my paper for 
me, and frequently, when we stop, the wagon 
which carries his baggage is not near to us. I 
have not written to Mary for ten days, and must 
ask of you the favor of writing to her for me and 
giving her the principal items of my journey, for I 
shall hardly ever get an opportunity of sending a 
letter by hand from here, and the mails are so un- 
certain that there is little satisfaction in writing. 
I am glad she does not know of the privations 1 am 
suffering, for it would give her more pain than I 
have felt in enduring them. I saw Captain Bachman 
again yesterday. He is well and in fine spirits. I 
have seen James Davis and all the Camden boys 
and old friends, and schoolmates in McLaws 
division. They each hold an office of some kind. 
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They are very lucky in having friends on good 
terms with the appointing power. I think I could 
get a place above the ranks, but I doubt my quali- 
lications for a higher place. I can march and 
shoot, and I love my musket next to my wife and 
my country, and this constitutes my qualifications 
for military service. I have quite a severe cold, 
though I am better to-day than I was yesterday. 
Don't write this to Mary. I hope we will soon get 
through our demonstrations and come to the fight- 
ing part of the drama. 

I have not heard from home yet, though it is 
more than two months since I left Texas, and 
there are several letters in the regiment of recent 
date. I understand there is a large mail for our 
brigade at the Texas depot, in Richmond, awaiting 
an opportunity to be sent to us. My love to all, 
and tell **Theo" to study hard and get his lessons 
well, for an educated man can make a better sol- 
dier, a better ditcher, or well digger, and a more 
perfect gentleman than an uneducated one. 

Your brother, truly, 
John C. West. 



LETTER No. VII. 

Chambersburg, Pa., June 9th, 1863. 

My Precious Wife. 

I had not intended to write until the 9th of July, 
or until a battle occurred, but the reception of your 
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most welcome letter on yesterday, of date May 
llth and 13th, together with the fact that I have a 
prospect of a day's rest, have made me conclude 
to try the experiment of sending a few lines from 
the enemy's country, 200 miles from Richmond. 
If I were certain this would reach you I could 
make it very interesting to you, for I have endured 
and passed through a great deal which no one can 
dream of, or picture, except those who have passed 
through the same trials. 

Newspaper writers and correspondents cannot 
convey any idea of the hardships of a soldier's life 
when on a march. I wrote to your sister, Decca, 
from Millwood, twenty miles west of Harper's 
Perry, and gave her quite a succinct account of my 
trials and marches for ten or twelve days previous, 
and since that time I have had a repetition of the 
same. I have told her to write to you every two 
or three weeks, and have written to Miss Nannie 
Norton, making the same request of her, so that if 
you do not hear from me, or one of them, you must 
take it for granted that the letters do not get 
through the lines, and not think that anything is 
wrong with me, for I will be preserved safe from 
all harm. Nothing but a special providence could 
have saved me in perfect health and strength thus 
far. 

We have marched in heat until stalwart men, ap- 
parently much stronger than myself, have fallen 
dead by the roadside. We have crossed and re- 
crossed streams, waist deep, with water cold and 
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chilling. We have passed four or five nights and 
days without changing clothes, which were soak- 
ing wet during the entire time. Billy Dunklin, 
Billy Robinson and inyself slept one night together 
on the very top of the Blue Ridge Mountains under 
a single blanket. It rained and blew furiously 
during the whole night, and we got up in the morn- 
ing with our feet and hands shriveled just as you 
frequently see from remaining too long in the 
water. On several occasions we have waded 
streams just at sundown and slept in wet clothes, 
or sit up naked while our clothes were drying, 
with a prospect of being ordered to march between 
midnight and day. A soldier's motto is to sleep 
at all hazards whenever he has a chance, for it 
never comes amiss. We crossed the Potomac, at 
Williamsport, on the 26th of June, and have since 
marched through Greencastle and on to this place, 
passing through the most beautiful country I ever 
beheld, increasing in its charms ever since we left 
Culpepper. We are now between the Blue Ridge 
and the Alleghany; the entire landscape covered 
with the most magnificent farms, orchards and 
gardens, for miles along the road. The most nea^ 
and elegant residences and barns; positively more 
tastily built than two-thirds of the houses in Waco, 
and as fine as the dwelling houses anywhere. I 
have not seen a barn in the last three days that 
was not more substantially and carefully build and 
fitted out than any house I have ever seen in the 
country in Texas. 
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Wheat is the staple product in this portion of 
Pennsylvania, and the crops are splendid; just 
ready to cut. The apple trees are loaded and the 
cherries delicious. I enclose two varieties of 
cherry seed, and will endeavor to bring some if I 
ever get back. The people here have quite a chag- 
rined and subdued look as we march through 
these towns and villages. A lady encouraged 
some little girls to sing the **Red, White and Blue" 
as we passed through Chambersburg. She re- 
marked as I passed, **Thank God, you will never 
come back alive." 1 repliedr, **No, as we intend to 
go to Cincinnati by way of New York. " 

My impression is, that we will have a desperate 
battle in a few daySj but I cannot tell, as a soldier 
who minds his own business knows less than an 
outsider. I would not have missed this campaign 
for $500.00. I believe that if successful it will do 
a great deal towards bringing about a peace or our 
recognition by foreign powers. All of our company 
are doing well. Allen Killings worth is below 
Richmond on a furlough. Burwell Aycock is 
nursing his wounds at Chattanooga. Jim Manahan 
is quite sick to-day, and has not been well for sev- 
eral days. I think he had a sunstroke on one of 
those fearfully hot days. John Harrington has not 
been with the company for three months. He is 
at Richmond. The rest are all well, Selman, 
MuUinsetal. I am rejoiced at your progress in 
Latin, and in your music, and think that if any- 
thing could make me love you more, or cause us to 
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live more happily together, if possible, it will be 
the consciousness of having the most accomplished 
wife, as well as the most charming in other 
respects, in the whole country. I am glad the 
little boys are with you, and trust they will give 
you no trouble. It strengthens and encourages 
me to know that you are cultivating and improving 
yourself, instead of sitting down listlessly, dipping 
snuff **for company," or gossiping idly. Guard 
against the last especially. Tell Stark and Mary 
not to forget their lessons, or me, and that I will 
come back some of these days and hear them. 
You ought to have no difficulty about the war tax. 
If the tax collector is a man of sense he can give 
you aU the assistance you require, except the 
money to pay the tax. As far as my salary is con- 
cerned, you will have nothing to do with that. 
You had better send Dr. Combs his money as soon 
as you can spare- it. I have paid all the debts I 
contracted on the way here except $75 00 to Major 
Holman. I have $50.00 bounty and $30.00 pay due 
me in the course of a week, and as there may be a 
battle soon I will not draw it, but will leave it in the 
hands of somebody so that you can get it, as I do 
not wish a Yankee to make anything by rifling my 
pockets on the battlefield. I intended to finish 
this sheet but it has commenced to rain and I must 
bid you good bye and get under my blanket. 

May God preserve you and our little darlings 
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until we meet again — be it soon or late. Love to 
our friends. Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. VIII. 

Hagerstown, Md. , July 8th, 1863. 
To Master Stark West, four years old: 

My Dear Little Man: I wrote to mamma 
from our camp near Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
and as to-morrow is your birthday, and you are 
getting to be a big boy, I thought you would like for 
papa to write you a letter and tell you something 
about the war and the poor soldiers. 

God has been very good to me since I wrote to 
mamma. He has saved my life when many thous- 
ands of good men have been slain all around me. 
On the 1st, 2nd and 3rd of July a very terrible 
battle was fought near Gettysburg. We marched 
all night, leaving camp at 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
in order to reach the battlefield in time. There 
had been some fighting on the 1st and we passed a 
hospital where I saw a great many wounded sol- 
diers, who were mangled and bruised in every 
possible way, some with their eyes shot out, some 
with their arms, or hands, or fingers, or feet or 
legs shot off, and all seeming to suffer a great deal. 
About two miles farther on I found a great many 
soldiers drawn up in a line, ready to meet the 
Yankees, who formed another line a mile or two in 
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front of them. These lines were three or four 
miles long, and at different places on the hills were 
the batteries of artillery. 

These, you know, are cannons, which shoot large 
shells, and iron balls a long distance. We kept in 
this line so long, and I was so tired, I went to sleep 
and dreamed about you and mamma and little sis- 
ter, and I asked God to take care of you if I am 
taken away from you. After awhile we were 
marched off in a great hurry towards the left of 
the Yankee line of battle, which is called the left 
wing, and was opposite to our right wing, which 
was composed principally of Hood's division. Our 
brigade was ordered to charge upon one of the 
Yankee batteries, which was posted on a mountain 
as high as mount Bonnell, with another battery on 
a still higher mountain, just back of it, to support 
it. We were standing in an open field, under the 
shot and shell of these batteries, for half an hour, 
before we moved forward, and a good many sol- 
diers were killed all around me. One poor fellow 
had his head knocked off in a few feet of me, and I 
felt all the time as if I would never see you and 
little sister again. When the command was given 
to charge we moved forward as fast as we could 
towards the battery. It was between a half and 
three-quarters of a mile across an open field, over 
a marshy branch, over a stone fence, and up a 
very rugged and rocky hill, while Yankee sharp- 
shooters were on the higher mountains, so as to 
have fairer shots at our officers. On we went 
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yelling and whooping, and soon drove the Yankees 
from the first battery, but were too much worn 
out and exhausted to climb to the second, besides 
a great many of our men were killed, and minnie 
bullets and grape shot were as thick as hail, and 
we were compelled to get behind the rocks and 
trees to save ourselves. 

We renewed the charge several times, but the 
slaughter of our men was so great that after four 
or five efforts to advance we retired about sunset 
and slept behind the rocks. I had thrown away 
my blanket and everything except my musket and 
cartridge box in the fight, and so spent a very un- 
comfortable night. We remained at the same 
place aU the next day, and every now and then 
Yankee bullets would come pretty thick amongst 
us. One bullet went through my beard and struck 
a rock half an inch from my head, and a piece of 
the bullet hit me on the lip and brought the blood. 

Lieutenant Joe Smith, of McLennan county, was 
killed in ten feet of me, and John Terry and Tom 
Mullens were both wounded in the shoulders. I 
wanted to write my little man a letter, which he 
could read when he was a big boy, but it has been 
raining and the ground is very wet and everything 
so uncomfortable that I cannot enjoy it. 

Tell mamma she had better put off her visit to 
South Carolina until the war is over, as she seems 
to be doing very well, and it will be better for her. 

Your father, truly, 

John C. West. 
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LETTER No. IX. 

Camp Near Hagerstown, Md., ) 

July 9th, 1863. j 

My Precious Wife: 

On yesterday I wrote a bungling letter to my 
"little man*' intending it for his birthday, as I 
feared we would be ordered off to-day, and sure 
enoygh I have just learned we are to leave directly. 
God has mercifully preserved me through the ter- 
rible battle of Gettysburg, though my escape was 
as narrow as possible. I cannot attempt an ac- 
count of the battle as a private only knows what 
occurred in his immediate presence. Our regi- 
ment went into the fight with 350 and lost 150 in 
killed, wounded and missing. Lieutenant Joe 
Smith, son of Captain Jack Smith, on Hog Creek, 
was killed. We had just climbed a stone fence 
and crossed a branch and little marsh. Lieutenant 
Smith had wet his handkerchief in the branch and 
tied it around his head. It was extremely hot. It 
was about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and we had 
double-quicked across an open field for nearly 500 
yards. He was killed in twenty feet of me, just 
after we crossed the branch — shot through the 
head, the bullet passing through the folds of his 
handkerchief on both sides. He was a splendid 
officer and we miss him very much. 

From the 1st to the 6th of July I never took 
off my accouterments night or day. I marked in 
my Bible the Psalm which I read while in the line 
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of battle among the rocks on the third of July. We 
were somewhat in advance of our main line and 
held our place, but could drive the enemy no 
further — neither could they dislodge us. We re- 
mained there until the close of the battle. I have 
requested my friends to save my Bible and the lit- 
tle tin cup, which baby gave me for- you in case of 
my fall . I threw away my blankets and all of my 
extra clothing when we went into the battle, 
but I picked up a blanket on coming out. *You 
need not trouble yourself about my wants, as it is 
impossible to make a soldier comfortable. I was 
soaking wet from the 2nd to the 6th of July, 
without meat and with little bread, and have been 
for some time; so you see if I had all the comforts 
you might fix for me, I would have to throw them 
away on a long, wet march. It is impossible to 
carry them. I started from Texas to find a fight, 
and I have made a success of it. I am much de- 
lighted and gratified at the way in which you seem 
to be spending your time. With kisses for the lit- 
tle ones, I am, 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 
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LEITER No. X. 

Camp Near Culpepper, C. H. , ) 

July 27th, 1863. j 

To Major Charles S. West, Judge Advocate General of 

Trans-Mississippi Departme?i t . 

Dear Brother: 

I would have attempted a letter to you long ago, 
but the difficulties presented to a private on a reg- 
ular march unfit him for anything like recreation, 
and the uncertainty of getting a letter across the 
Mississippi disinclined me to make the attempt 
amid the confusion of camp life. If I were seated 
in a comfortable chair instead of having my naked 
buttocks upon the sand (for my last article of un- 
derwear is in the wash and the seat of my pants is 
in Pennsylvania.) 

I could give you a succient account of the cam- 
paign into the enemy's country; whereas you must 
be satisfied with this hurried and meagre history 
which Captain W. H. Hammon, our quartermaster, 
has promised me to mail across the river. We 
left the camp from which I now write on the 
fifteenth day of June, under a burning sun and a 
brazen sky. The march was conducted by that 
unmerciful driver, our beloved General Hood, who 
simply strikes a trot and is satisfied that the Texas 
Brigade at least will camp with him at nightfall. 
We moved twenty-four miles on that day, camping 
near Gaines* Cross Roads, with the loss of two 
hundred men from sunstroke. 

The road for the last ten miles was literally lined 
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with soldiers fallen from exhaustion. We were re- 
quired to wade Hazelrun, two branches of the 
Rappahanoclc, the Shenandoah and other minor 
streams, under positive orders not to stop to pull 
off or roll up. We crossed the last named on the 
afternoon of the 18th, and camped about a mile 
from it. 

On the 19th we marched down the river 
and recrossed at Snigger's Gap on the summit of 
the Blue Ridge. At those last two camps we were 
drenched in the hardest rains I ever saw, pouring 
down during the entire night. On the 20th, 
in the morning, we built a rock fence half a mile 
long and made all necessary arrangements to de- 
fend the Gap if required. On the afternoon of the 
same day we re-crossed the river and camped on 
the north side, four miles from Berryville. On 
the 21st marched ten miles down the river 
and three miles out from it through Millwood, and 
camped two miles from it and within four miles of 
Berryville on the regular turnpike, which passes 
through Martinsburg, Smithfield and several 
other smaller places. 

At this camp it was formally announced that 
*'we are about to go into the enemy's country, that 
private property should be respected, that all pil- 
laging and private foraging and should be ab- 
stained from as the troops would be subsisted up- 
on the very best the enemy's country afforded. " 
This amounted to an official falsehood or mistake, 
as the sequel showed. We trudged on, nothing oc- 
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curring worthy of record until the twenty-sixth, 
on which we took breakfast in Virginia, dragged 
through mud and rain to the Potomac, crossed it at 
Williamsport, and were halted two miles beyond 
with the promise of rations and of time to cook 
them. Our wood was gathered, fires kindled, a 
stiff drink of whiskey issued to each man) about 
one-third got pretty tight), and the order to march 
was given. We dragged — many slipped down and 
literally rolled over in the mud (for it rained all the 
time), and among the most conspicuous was Cap- 
tain M . of the Texas, one of your legisla- 
tive brethren; and finally, about dusk we reached 
the Pennsylvania line and took supper in the 
United States. A brilliant and eventful day! 
Breakfast in Virginia, whiskey in Maryland and 
supper in Pennsylvania . The portions of the two 
last mentioned states through which we passed 
are the most thoroughly improved which I ever 
saw. There was not a foot of surplus or waste 
territory. All had been made to answer the de- 
mands of the consumer. Wheat, corn, clover, 
half a dozen varieties of grass, rye, barley — all in 
full growth and approaching maturity — met the 
eye at every turn, all enclosed in rock or strongly 
and closely built wooden fences . Apples, cher- 
ries, currants, pears, quinces, etc , in the utmost 
profusion, and bee hives ad infinitum. The barns 
were, however, the most striking feature of the 
landscape, for it was one bright panorama for 
mUes. They invariably occupied the most select 
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building site on the tract, and were equal in size, 
elegance and finish, and superior in arrangement 
and adaptation to this purpose to three-fourths of 
the dwellings in Texas. On the other hand, the 
dwellings, though neat and comfortable, were 
secreted in some nook or corner, as if there had 
been a close calculation that a horse or an ox being 
the larger animal, required a more spacious resi- 
dence than a human being. I think the class or 
position in society must depend somewhat on the 
size and elegance of the barn. 

The springs and milk houses or dairies were also 
a noted feature of the country. I think I have 
seen more than fifty springs equal to those of 
Barton, San Antonio, San Marcos and Salado. 
But the most singular phenomenon which im- 
pressed me was the scarcity of visible inhabitants, 
in this apparently densely populated region. 
Women and children were seen peeping about but 
as shy as partridges, but in the towns and villages 
men, women and children thronged by hundreds. 
I believe two brigades of able bodied men under 
thirty years c)f age could have been raised in 
Chambersburg alone We were, of course, coldly 
received everywhere. 

Our camp was not more than two miles beyond 
Chambersburg on the night of June 27. On the 
29th we moved ten or twelve miles to Fayetteville 
and were encamped there until the evening of the 
1st of July, the day on which the fight at Gettys- 
burg was opened. About dusk we started for the 
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battlefield, Hill and Ewell having driven the enemy 
four miles back on that day. General Lee, it was 
said among the men, was opposed to giving battle 
at that point, and in favor of giving the enemy the 
slip (I don't know how), and marching straight for 
Baltimore. It was found that this would be im- 
practicable, owing to the difficulty of protecting 
twenty or twenty-five miles of train from Yankee 
cavalry. It was then suggested to burn one-half 
the train. It was opposed by the argument that 
the subsistence would not be sufficient and the 
consequent risk of demoralization for want of food. 
Greneral Lee then said to fight was the only chance, 
and he was fully satisfied of a complete victory. 

Generals Longstreet and Hood were opposed to 
attacking the enemy in a position of their own 
choosing. I am unable without a map to describe 
the locality of the forces or the face of the country 
along the entire line, but can give you a faint idea 
of affairs on the right wing. Hood's division occu- 
pied this, and our brigade was the last but one on 
the.extreme right of the division. The line must 
have been five or six miles long. We were put into 
the fight about 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
2d, having marched all night on the 1st and laid in 
line of battle all the morning of the 2d, and my first 
lesson as a recruit was to lie for about half an hour 
under what the most experienced soldiers called 
the worst shelling they ever witnessed. Several 
were killed and many wounded in a few feet of me, 
and the infernal machines came tearing and whir- 
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ring through the ranks with a most demoralizing 
tendency. This, however, was soon over. Oar 
line was formed, and with a voice that Stentor 
might have envied. General Hood gave the com- 
mand: * 'Forward — steady! — Forward!'* (He was 
on horseback, on the left of a line from our brigade 
to the battery playing upon us, and about three 
hundred yards from me.) And forward we went. 
The word was passed down the line, ** Quick, but 
not double quick," but we moved as fast as we 
could. Off went blankets, knapsacks and all sur- 
plus baggage, and yelling and screaming we rushed 
on the batteries — one on a lofty eminence beyond a 
rock fence and a small branch, the other back of it 
on quite a mountain about three hundred yards 
farther off and a little to the right — were full three- 
quarters of a mile from us when the word "for- 
ward'* was given. The result was the line became 
broken and confused and the men exhausted (hav- 
ing marched all of the previous night) by the time 
they reached the foot of the hill. Nevertheless, 
the first battery was taken, and after rallying in 
the best manner possible, several desperate efforts 
were made to charge the second, but courage and 
even desperation was useless. There were places 
full ten or fifteen feet perdendicular around which 
we were compelled to go, and the entire ascent 
would have been difficult to a man entirely divested 
of gun and accouterments. It was a mass of rock 
and boulders amid which a mountain goat would, 
have revelled, and being subjected to a fire on our 
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left flank, made it a most dangerous and unsafe 
place fur a soldier, and many a fellow reminded me 
of the alliteration, **Round the rude rock the ragged 
rascal ran." 

Our assault, with short intervals, was kept up 
until dark, when we rested on our arms and spent 
an uneasy night amid the crags. Our position was 
now rather in advance of the troops on our left. 
All day on the 3d we held .lur ground, making un- 
successful sallies, checking skirmishers and pass- 
ing shots with sharpshooters, oneof whom, secreted 
in a tree on the side of the mountain, put a bullet 
in an inch of my head as I leaned against a rock, 
part of the bullet flying into my lip. 

About 4 o'clock in the afternoon cannonading 
was opened along the entire line, and such a thun- 
dering and crashing and roaring surely was never 
heard. An eagle in the very midst of a tremen- 
dous thunderstorm might possibly have experi- 
enced such confusion. All agreed that Sharps- 
burg and second Mannassas was not a priming to 
it. Milton's account of the great battle between 
the combined forces of good and evil, which orig- 
inated in this same question of secession, gives 
some faint idea of this artillery duel. 

Later in the afternoon we heard terrible mus- 
ketry on our left and yells and huzzahs swaying 
alternately back and forth as the line gave way, 
first one side and then the other. We could not 
see through the timber, but the location of the 
final huzzahs satisfied us that our center was giving 
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way. This compelled us to withdraw down the 
mountain and out in the open field to prevent being 
flanked, which we accomplished with the loss of a 
few men. The fighting here ceased, darkness pre- 
venting either party from making any important 
move. We threw up breastworks on the 4th, with 
the hope that the enemy would leave his position 
in the mountains and attack us on the open plain, 
where we could have routed him and kept him in 
such confusion that a rally would have been im- 
possible. 

I believe the wounding of General Hood early in 
the action was the greatest misfortune of the day,. 
Our position could have been held by very few men, 
and if a considerable force had been thrown around 
the mountain to our right the enemy would have 
been routed in half an hour. I think many of the 
Federal army would have deserted, being in easy 
reach of home. Baltimore would have been ours 
and the New York riots would have been as famous 
as the battle of Bunker Hill. 

As it is, let who will say to the contrary, we made 
Mannassas time from Pennsylvania. It is unnec- 
essary to give any detailed account of myself. 
Suffice it to say I have endured more than I be- 
lieved myself capable of. I have been through a 
campaign and participated in a furious and terrible 
battle . I am satisfied that I am not afraid to go 
into another, though, since the fall of Vicksburg, I 
prefer to be west of the Mississippi, closer to Texas 
and closer to my family. I would like to have a 
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long talk with you, and hope for the better days 
when we can enjoy it. Write to my wife and let 
her know that you have received this letter. I had 
intended to allude to that '^official falsehood" re- 
ferred to above, but let it pass. Suffice it to say 
that if we had depended on our commissaries, we 
would have suffered seriously for food. 

Your brother, truly, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XI. 

Camp Near Culpepper, ) 
July 27th, 1863. f 

My Precious Wife: 

I wrote you quite a full letter yesterday and 
sent it to the Fourth Texas Department at Rich- 
mond, the agent for \Ybich is very particular in 
seeking opportunities to send letters across the 
river, but still it may not reach you, so I have de- 
termined to try another channel which I have 
found to-day. Captain Hammon, quartermaster 
of our regiment will start for Texas to-morrow 
and has kindly consented to take this for me. You 
see by the caption that I am back at our old camp, 
which I am beginning to regard as home. I am 
sitting near the same spot from which I wrote you 
more than a month ago, and my surroundings 
pretty much the same, except the absence of our 
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Lieutenant, Joe Smith, who was killed at Gettys- 
burg. 

He was a very talented and excellent officer, en- 
joying, perhaps, more than any officer in the regi- 
ment, the confidence and trust of headquarters. 
His loss is a very serious blow to the company. 
By the goodness of God I came safely through, 
though many were killed around me. One bullet 
passed through my beard, grazed my ear aud 
struck a rock about an iuch from my head. A 
piece of the lead flew into my upper lip, but caused 
no interruption or serious inconvenience. Our 
move into Pennsylvania was a failure, and I think 
General Lee never would have attacked the enemy 
in their position on the mountain side except for 
the splendid condition of his army, and his confi- 
dence in its ability to accomplish anything he 
chose to attempt. Our division was on the right 
of the entire line and our brigade the last but one 
on the extreme right of the division, and just oppo- 
site to one of the strongest positions of the enemy, 
which was on a high mountain and defended by 
batteries on mountains still higher. We took and 
held the lower heights long enough to capture the 
batteries, but were unable after several charges to 
scale the higher ones, being subjected to a fire on 
our left flank and in front while attempting to 
climb over rocks and gorges, which would have 
delighted a mountain goat. 

On the third day, late in the evening, our center 
gave way, and we were compelled to retire down 
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the mountain and take our position in the open 
field, where we threw up breast works and awaited 
the advance of the enemy. We remained here, 
during the entire fourth day of July, and such 
another fourth I never expect to spend . We had 
no meat and very little bread for two days. Had 
not taken off our accouterments during the time, 
and the rain poured incessantly, so that the water 
on the level plain was two or three inches deep. 
On the following evening we discovered that the 
enemy were satisfied and were moving off. We 
were in no condition to follow. We remained on 
the battlefield until 2 o'clock at night, during 
which time I snatched a nap or two by lying on 
three rails, which kept me above water. In the 
battle I threw away my haversack and contents, 
except a flannel shirt and a pair of socks, which I 
tucked under my belt. I lost the socks and have 
been for several days without any, but have not 
experienced the inconvenience I expected, except 
in having my ankles considerably lacerated by 
briers in marching across the fields. I have had 
no change of clothing since, and hence have been 
compelled to throw away my undershirt, which had 
become a harbor for innumerable body lice. Don't 
blush or be shocked; no true soldier is free from 
them, and I will scrub well before I come home. I 
am having my only underwear washed to-day, and 
owing to a large rent in my pants, would be subject 
to arrest in any weU managed city, for improper 
exposure of my person in a public place. However, 
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these are small matters, and we will smile over 
them in the better days to come. You must not 
try to send me anything, or trouble yourself in the 
least degree about me, unless you choose to send 
me some little token by some one who will deliver 
it to the agent of the Fourth Texas Department at 
Richmond. I have left you to take care of your- 
self, and you must not be disturbed about me. 
God will take charge of both of us. I have experi- 
enced no inconvenience in health for want of cloth- 
ing. Since I have been here AUen Killingsworth 
has given me a pair of socks, and while I write 
this sentence Charley Darby sends me another 
pair; so I have two pair, and feel flush on socks. I 
have a good pair of pants in Richmond, and another 
for winter in Columbia, so don*t trouble yourself 
by thinking of me or my misfortunes, but smile, 
chat and keep well. Attend to your music, your' 
Latin and the improvement of the children. Watch 
your chickens and turkeys as if you expected me 
home to eat them as soon as they are grown. I 
wrote to you and Stark on the 8th and 9th from 
Hagerstown, and this is the second letter since 
then. 

I have no idea that you will ever get the others, 
but some hope that this will reach you. All the * 
Waco boys are well and at their posts now, except 
Herrington, Clark and Majors. Herrington is in 
the hospital on account of his eyes. Majors is on 
the way to us now and Clark is at Sulphur Springs. 
Since Vicksburg has faUen I think you had better 
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not attempt to go to South Carolina. You are 
safer in Texas. Our cause looks a little gloomy 
now, but I have no fears of the linal result. I be- 
lieve the war has been prolonged by the late suc- 
cess of the enemy, and perhaps it would be better 
if I were on your side of the Mississippi. I said 
in my letter yesterday that we would have another 
great battle in twenty days, but I hear now that it 
is the opinion of our generals that there will be no 
considerable engagement for several weeks, though 
nothing is certain. 

I wrote to the attorney-general of the Confeder- 
acy yesterday that I had left my office in Texas 
and gone into the army, and saying that I would 
return to Texas if he thought it desirable or neces- 
sary, but I believe I am where I ought to be and I 
think he will sanction my course. Every able- 
bodied man ought to be where he can strike the 
hardest blow for his country. 

I received a letter from Decca Stark of June 
23rd. Lamar, Douglass and sister Mac are in 
Columbia. I doubt not we will have a reunion 
after awhile. You and the friends whom I have 
named must still offer your prayers for me, and I 
shall fear no harm, for nothing but the special 
favor of God has preserved me thus- far. Tell 
Stark and Mary to obey you and get their lessons, 
and when I come home I will take one on each knee 
and tell them about the soldiers. Remember me 
to the servants. May God and the good angels 
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guard you and the little darlings. I have had but 
one letter from you. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



:.[ 



LETTER No. XII. 

Camp Near Fredericksburg, Va., 

August 7th, 1863. 

My Precious Wife: 

We have just heard of the death of Colonel B. H. 
Carter. He was wounded at Gettysburg — twice in 
the leg, and in the face, and left in the hands of the 
enemy. I wrote you not more than a week ago 
quite a long letter by Captain Hammon, telling you 
aU about my Pennsylvania trip, a full narrative of 
which could be made quite readable, but I am not 
conveniently situated for thinking or writing, so 
as to render the undertaking feasible. I am having 
a pretty hard time of it, but heaven is blessing me 
continually with good health, and I believe wiU save 
me to the end. 

You must not be uneasy about me when you do 
not hear from me. I have received but one letter 
from you since I left home, yet I am satisfied that 
all is weU, and, strange to say, I have no desire to 
return home while the war lasts. I believe this 
disposition has been especially vouchsafed me in 
order that I may be fully prepared for all the hard- 
ships that befall me. Since the fall of Vicksburg 
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I have not had much hope of hearing from you, 
though, to our suprise, yesterday, Coella and 
Macon Mullens received letters of the 5th and 6th 
of July. This has encouraged me tb hope for one 
from you. I have written you a great many letters 
from different points. You must not be uneasy if 
you hear of me being destitute or in need of any- 
thing. A soldier can not carry enough with him 
on a march to make him comfortable. Another 
hope and desire you must give up; it is almost im- 
practicable and hopeless to attempt to recover the 
body of a private soldier killed in battle, so don't 
think about this; I can rest one place as well as 
another. All the Waco boys are writing to-day, as 
notice has been given that a Mr. Parsons will take 
them to Texas. Do all you can to keep your mind 
employed and your face in smiles. All will yet be 
well for us. Pray for me, and if I am taken from 
you, it wiD be all right, I trust in God. Kisses 
for the children. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XIII. 

Camp Near Fredericksburg, 

August 14th, 1863. 

To Mrs. Theodore Stark, Columbia, South Carolina: 

Dear Mother: Yesterday was quite an excit- 
ing time among the soldiers. We were paid off 
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our dues up to July 1st, and everybody conse- 
quently felt very rich. A great many bet at cards, 
who would never do so at home, because they have 
nothing else to do. It is a sort of f roUc and past 
time, and a good many have already lost all they 
had. My pay amounted to $79 . 70. I enclose $50 
of it in this letter, which you will please keep for 
me, as I may get sick, or wounded, some day, and 
need it,and can then borrow with a clear conscience, 
knowing I have the wherewith to pay. I will re- 
tain the balance to buy peas, rice, dried apples, 
etc., which our butler )ias. You can keep the 
money for Mary, or use it for her benefit, in case I 
should ever be missing at the fireside. I trust the 
report of General Hood's promotion to Lieutenant- 
Colonel of cavalry is true, and also of General 
Hampton to Major-General. I think Hood would 
endeavor to mount our brigade. Love to all. 

Your son, truly, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XIV. 

Camp Near Fredericksburg, Va. , ) 

August 17th, 1863. ) 

My Precious Wife: 

I have just learned that Colonel Sweet, of San 
Axnionio, will start across the Mississippi in a day 
or two. I have no chance to write a letter. It is 
9 o'clock at night; I am writing by a camp-lire wiljih 
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twenty men talking all around me. No news. I 
am stronger and in better health than I ever was 
in my life. Joe Ben Majors and Burwell Aycock 
reached us yesterday, and several others from the 
hospital. I wrote to Sister Mary Blair j-esterday 
without knowing there would be an opportunity of 
sending it. 

All the Waco boys are well. Love to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter and Bro. Burleson, etc. Kiss the lit- 
tle darlings for me. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XV. 

Wilmington, North Carolina, ) 
September 11th, 1863. [ 

My Precious Wipe: 

I am at this place oq my way to Bragg's army. 
Our division has been ordered there. Of course 
in a hurried letter I can give you no account of the 
movements of our armies. Suffice it to say that 
"we are not whipped on this side of the river yet, 
and I do not believe the combined Yankee army 
can subjugate the Texas brigade, though they may 
all be killed. I have met Major Hampton Gibbs 
here, and have spent most of the day with him 
visiting the blockaders, and he has extended to me 
every courtesy possible, aud 1 shall recollect my 
detention in Wilmington with pleasure. I have 
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had but one letter from you since I left Texas, but 
feel satisfied that all is well. 

Brother Charles wrote to me in August and said 
you were all well up to the 10th of July. Douglas 
De Saussure was wounded in the shoulder a few 
days ago at Charleston, so I expect to see him in 
passing through Columbia, as I have permission 
to go by there. This will be sent by blockader 
Elizabeth. Hampton Gibbs sends regards to you . 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XVI. 

By Camp-fire, 2i Miles from Chattanooga, 

September 24th, 1863. 



\ 



My Precious Wife: 

God has heard your prayers, and through His 
mercy I am preserved through the perils of another 
great battle, far more dangerous in its individual 
and personal incidents to our brigade than any of 
the war. The oldest soldiers agree that they have 
never seen the like. The line of battle was only 
about two and a half miles long, and we advanced 
upon each other in column after column, one push- 
ing on as another fell back. We were in open woods 
(neither party having any breastworks worthy the 
name), and coming up face to face, bayonet to 
bayonet. Our company got into a very hot place. 
The musketry was almost continuous from early 
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morning till late in the evening for two days. It 
occurred about ten miles from Chattanooga, in the 
northwest corner of Georgia, on the Chickamauga 
river. Our casualties (Company E) as follows: 
Captain Joe Billingsly, Lieutenant Allen Killings- 
worth, privates Miller, Tom Norwood, 

Hicks, and Whitehead, killed; Sam Chambers and 
Durham Holloway, severely wounded and missing; 
Boze Chapman, J. W. Pamplin, Billy Burton and 
Fred Makeig, wounded, respectively in the thigh, 
hand, arm and neck. I got mixed up with the 
Yanks by being too fast. I have the credit of doing 
some good work at close quarters. When their 
line was broken, I took my bayonet off my musket 
because it hurt my hand in loading rapidly, and 
just as 1 put it in the scabbard one fellow took a 
fair shot at me in an open place about thirty steps 
off . The bullet hit the handle of my bayonet, which 
had not been in my belt two seconds, and knocked 
the handle entirely off. It was driven against me 
with great force, blinding and sickening me so that 
I feU and was supposed to be fatally wounded. It 
seems to me that a thousand bullets and grapeshot 
tore up the ground around me. As soon as I was 
able I crawled to a tree and afterwards to the rear, 
to the field hospital in a barnyard, where I remained 
all night. I was pretty sore but able to march, so 
I went back to the line of battle early next morn- 
ing. I thought of Waco and its peaceful days and 
the sweet-faced, innocent children on their way to 
church. 
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Our brigade went in again about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and I received a lick from sometiiing, I 
do not know what, on the wrist, which was very 
painful for a day or two, but when we found that 
the Yankees were gone and the field was ours, I 
was much rejoiced. Many of these Yankee soldiers 
were Germans who could not speak English. I 
got, on the battlefield, a new blue-backed Webster 
spelling book, which I will send home to the chil- 
dren. 

I got a splendid gun and accouterments, plenty of 
paper and a nice pair of woolen gloves. I cannot 
speak of the movements of the army, for I know 
nothing. I know that we are now in line of battle 
at the foot of Lookout Mountain and expect an at- 
tack in the morning. Our pickets had some skir- 
mishing this afternoon, but the main body did not 
advance. I trust that God will spare my life, and 
have prayed Him to watch over you and the little 
ones if I am taken. You must not hope to get my 
body if I am killed, as it will be impossible to do 
otherwise than leave me on the field in a soldier's 
careless grave. 

I stopped in Columbia two days when passing 
and found all well but Douglas De Saussure, who 
is suffering from a wound in the shoulder received 
at Charleston. You have some new cousins in 
Columbia — the Wilkinsons — refugees from New 
Orleans. Mrs. Wilkinson's name was Mary Stark. 
They are nice, sweet girls. Their father was 
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colonel of a Louisiana regiment and was killed at 
Manassas. 

At Chickamauga General Hood was wounded in 
the right leg and it has been amputated. As we 
were going into the fight he rode down the line in 
our rear towards our right. He said: **Move up, 
men; those fellows are shooting in the tops of the 
trees." We thought then that he was a little too 
close in. The old Texas brigade is fearfully cut 
up. There are not more than 150 in our regiment. 
The Fifth numbers ; about 100 and the First 
about the same. There is said to be a company in 
the First Texas with one officer and no men left; 
another has one man left . Our company has about 
twenty-five men. Of course there is exaggeration 
in these statements, but we are terribly thinned 
out. All of the men whose names I have given 
above as killed or wounded fell in a space of not 
more than sixty feet square, except Captain Bil- 
lingsley, who was killed at a different place on the 
afternoon of the second day, as we backed out from 
a charge across an open field, which got too hot to 
stay in. As I went to the rear after being wounded, 
I met General Benning of Georgia. He was bare- 
headed and riding an artillery horse with the har- 
ness on him. He said, "Where are you going?'' I 
showed him my wound. He said, "Great God! is 
everybody killed? I have lost my brigade." It 
did look in some spots as if the killed outnumbered 
the living. 

There was a gallant Wisconsin officer killed in 
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front of our Fourth Texas. One of the litter- 
bearers gave me his sword, which I carried to the 
field hospital. It was beautifully mounted and en- 
graved, **Captain Haup, Company E, Fifteenth Wis- 
consin Volunteers." 

You must k6ep in good spirits and don't allow 
yourself to mope or feel uneasy. God knows best, 
and if I am hurt it is all right. Sometimes my 
faith is unwavering and I feel perfectly safe, and I 
have no doubt that He will watch over you and the 
little ones. Kiss them for me every day and go on 
with your Latin and music. May God and the 
good angels guard you. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. VII. 

In Line of Battle Near Chattanooga, ) 

October 13th, 1863. J 

To Major Charles S. West, Judge Advocate General of 
Trans-Mississippi Department. 

Dear Brother: 

Three weeks have passed since the battle of 
Chickamauga, *and I have not until now had an 
opportunity of writing to you as I had intended, 
infmediately after the fight. 

Our brigade left Port Royal, Va., on the 8th of 
September and came by rail to a burnt bridge, 
near Ringgold, in northeast Georgia. I had per- 
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mission to stop in Columbia, S. C, where I spent 
two days very agreeablely, using the opportunity to 
have my clothing washed, and to get rid of vermin^ 
which "skirmish at will over the soldier's body. 
The old brigade fell in love with South Carolina's 
hospitality. 

At every depot and station throughout the state 
the ladies, old and young, flocked in loaded with 
baskets of provisions, fruits and delicacies of every 
character which these scant times afford, which 
were offered amid smiles and tears and expressions 
of congratulations and encouragement to every 
soldier. Bags and dirt seemed to be a recommen- 
dation where gilt and brass failed to excite atten- 
tion. It is useless to enter into incidents; suffice 
it to say that the reception all through the state 
was all that the speed and confusion would allow. 
I overtook the brigade on the morning of Septem- 
ber 18th, at the burnt bridge just at the dawn of 
day and found all astir and making ready to move, 
I had no time to rest, but marched off immediately, 
passing Ringgold between eight and nine o'clock 
in the morning. Here we first heard of Yanks 
ahead, and putting out flankers moved on cautious- 
ly and slowly. At about twelve o'clock, while 
passing through quite a narrow defile, we heard 
considerable firing in front. We were ordered to 
load and await orders. While here I saw citizens, 
men, women and children making the best of their 
time in getting to the rear. One poor woman was 
overloaded with coverlets, tin pans and other uten- 
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sils, with a child on each side and two or three 
bawling behind. She fell down two or three times, 
but scrambled on for life while muskets sputtered 
in the surrounding hills. I could not help think- 
ing of '*woe unto those who are with child and who 
give suck in those days." We soon moved off the 
road by the left flank and were drawn up and ad- 
vanced in line of battle for about half mile and 
halted. We remained here awaiting developments, 
while cavalry were dashing hither and thither, 
feeling the pulse of the enemy and discovering his 
positions. We now crossed the Chickamauga at 
Lee's mill and moved on about two miles and were 
again formed in line of battle and advanced about 
half a mile across some very pretty little fields, 
with hills on the opposite side, suggesting the idea 
of sharp-shooters, &c. ; indeed, we all expected a 
volley every moment and went through all the 
fears and motions incident to entering a charge. 
We were much relieved at finding only some caval- 
ry who discharged a few shots too high to hit any- 
body and disappeared without a shot from our 
side. Here we remained in line of battle until 
nearly dark, when we moved on and camped about 
eight o'clock. Judging by the moving of troops 
and the rumbling of artillery during the night, I 
felt pretty sure that **the wool-tearing" would come 
off in the morning. We remained at our camp (oc- 
casional firing being heard on our right) where our 
line of battle was ibeing formed, until about ten 
o'clock, when we proceeded about a mile and a half. 
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being about ten miles from Chattanooga, and took 
our place in the line near the center. About half 
past ten or eleven o'clock a most tremendous fire 
of musketry was opened on our right, which con- 
tinued for two hours without two minutes inter- 
mission. The country from this point to Chatta- 
nooga is an undulating pine and oak region, as you 
find in upper portions of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia — such as we roamed over about Camden in our 
boyhood days. So there was no trouble for any- 
body to get into the fight who was willing and 
anxious, no excuse for skulking or straggling. It 
was simply to move forward and whip the enemy in 
pretty open ground or be whipped back again. 

There were no breastworks worth the name. 
The line of battle seemed to be short, not more 
than three miles long, and both sides had their 
troops in heavy masses, one behind the other. 
When relief was wanted it was nearly always in 
sight; in fact, you could look back and see your 
support waiting their turn to **goin." This ac- 
counts for the unceasing fire of musketry. The 
locality was not well adapted generally to the use 
of artillery, but grape and cannister did some good 
work in the open fields . 

Deducting the intervals necessary for reforming 
and relieving exhausted troops (and these intervals 
were very short), there must have been eight hours 
of unintermitted musketry on each day. It re- 
minded me of rain on a tin roof, where at intervals 
the storm rages with tremendous fury, then lulls 
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but still continues as sounds grow faint or distinct 
according to the changes of the varying wind. Our 
turn came about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. We 
advanced to within one hundred yards of the Yanks, 
when I could see them plainly lying and squatting 
in the bushes and scant undergrowth. There was 
a small field beyond them and a little hill on the 
other side of it, from wl^ich a battery annoyed us a 
little as we advanced, but had no serious effect on 
our progress. Just as I saw the Yanks and was 
about to shoot, a cry passed up the line that these 
were our own men, but very few seemed to regard 
it, and a pretty steady fire was opened on them and 
promptly returned. I had fired five or six shots, 
not over thirty steps, when the whole line in front 
of us seemed broken and confused, except two or 
three companies behind a cabin on my left. I was 
too much excited to notice any except those fleeing 
in my front. I rushed on, waving my hat, until I 
was pretty well mixed up with them and was 
knocked down, and fell almost upon the body of a 
severely wounded Yank, who asked me to unbuckle 
his belt, which I did with great difficulty, for I was 
very sick and spitting blood myself. He died be- 
fore he had time to thank me. A ball had struck 
the handle of my bayonet, driving it against me, 
knocking it to pieces, and glancing downward, 
passed through my clothing, coming out about my 
right hip. I laid here some minutes, with minnies 
and grape showering about me and knocking the 
dirt over me. I got to the rear by a miracle. I 
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went to the field hospital and remained until morn- 
ing and then returned to the company about day- 
light, bruised and pretty sore, but able to shoot. 
We fought over the same kind of ground the next 
day, driving the Yanks back all the time. Our 
brigade pushed them about a half a mile about 1 
o'clock p. m., and I believe would have captured a 
great many but for a flank fire by mistake from our 
own men. I was hit on my right wrist, making a 
bruise which hurt me for several days. 

On Monday morning the Yanks were gone. I 
could hear artillery, which I presume was hurry- 
ing up their retreat. It is said among the men 
here that General Bragg has put Generals Polk, 
Hindman and Forrest under arrest, for what cause 
I do not know, but my impression is, that with 
either Hood or Longstreet or Lee in command, half 
of Rosecran's army would have been captured. I 
have seen Bragg, Buckner, Longstreet, Brecken- 
ridge, Lee, Hood and President Davis. The three 
last look like great men, and would have been great 
in any age. I do not admire Bragg. Buckner has 
a fine, benevolent face. Longstreet is a bulldog 
soldier and cares nothing about flank movements. 
He makes a dead set at the center, and can whip 
any army on earth if he has men enough to fight 
until he is tired of it. Breckenridge is a game- 
looking, handsome man, six feet high. 

We are now lying two and a half or three miles 
from Chattanooga, with our left resting on Lookout 
Mountain and our right on the river, six or seven 
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miles from here, the line crossing Missionary Ridge, 
which, as Lookout Mountain, also commands a com- 
plete view of the Yankee camp. I do not under- 
stand what Rosecrans is to do. If he advances he 
will be whipped. He has a terrible road for sixty 
miles to retreat over, and has to haul his provisions 
over the same road if he remains in Chattanooga, 
with the chances of having his trains destroyed by 
cavalry — *'Mr. Forest's critter company," as the 
old woman called it. She said: **They formed a 
line of fight right across my garden and calf lot, 
tore down every scrap of fence and run right over 
my ash-hopper, and the Lord have mussy! good- 
ness gracious! what a dust they did kick up!" 

Our picket lines are within one hundred yards of 
each other, and keep up a pretty constant chat and 
exchange of papers, though contrary to strict 
orders. I see no difference between this army and 
the Yanks we met in Virginia. President Davis 
paid us a visit on the 10th of this month and rode 
down our entire line. He was dressed in a dark 
suit mixed with steel gray. 

Love to your wife and all the rest. 

Your brother, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XVIII. 

Camp Near Chattanooga, ) 
October 9th, 1863. J 

To Little Stark and Mary West: 

I have a nice little piece of paper which I took 
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from a Yankee port-folio on the battlefield of Chick- 
amauga, and thought it would be a good time to 
send you a little letter. You must be good chil- 
dren and learn to read and write, so that you can 
answer this letter and read to me when I come 
home. We have been policing our camp to-day, 
and that means to sweep and clean up just like our 
negroes sweep and clean the yard. The soldiers 
make brooms out of the brush and sweep the 
leaves and trash into a pile and burn it, and then 
we have nice clean ground to sit and to sleep on at 
night. We have little tents which we took from 
the Yankees, and they keep the frost and rain off 
of our heads. Every night I go to sleep with my 
clothes on and my hat over my face, and some- 
times I stay awake nearly all night and think about 
you and mamma and wonder if you are all well, 
and if you obey and mind mamma all the time, and 
say your prayers. God has given you a good 
mamma, and you ought to love Him very much and 
ask Him to take care of her. God takes care of the 
soldiers, too, and of all good people. 

The soldier who carried our Hag in the last battle 
was killed, and Mr. Makeig took the flag and car- 
ried it until he was shot through the neck. Mr. 
Makeig's father lives near Waco, and you must let 
him know what a brave soldier his son is. He is 
loved by all the company and is a splendid soldier. 
We are very near to the Yankees now and I stand 
guard within sixty or one hundred yards of them, 
and get water out of the same creek. We talk with 
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them and exchange newspapers, and swap tobacco 
for coffee. They are very tired of the war, and 
want to go home as badly as we do. 

Your grandpa and Aunt Decca, in Columbia, got 
a letter from mamma and sent it to me. You must 
kiss mamma for me and be good children. 

Your father truly, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XIX. 

Camp Near Chattanooga, ) 
October 9th, 1863. J 

My Precious Wife: 

Your letters of 16th and 26th of July, enclosing 
one from Mrs. Carter, reached me three days ago, 
but I was sent out on picket, immediately on re- 
ceiving it and had to use spade and pick all day 
yesterday on a redan, which prevented me from 
answering sooner. You cannot conceive what 
pleasure Mrs. Carter's letter gave me. All stereo- 
typed newspaper paragraphs about *'the poor sol- 
dier,'' etc., seem insipid compared to such a kind, 
sympathizing note from a beloved friend. I have 
read her letter almost as often as yours, arid 
treasure it next to one from you. I put all the 
letters I brought from Texas for Georgia in the 
postoffice at Augusta with my own hand, and told 
Mr. Rogers at the drug store that I had done so. 
Mr. Carter had gone to Charleston to attend a sale. 
I only saw Wiston in Richmond and asked him to 
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attend to the delivery of the letters there as I was 
pressed for time. 

Tell Stark that I cannot love him if he does not 
say his lessons and obey you and tell little blue 
eyes she must be smart and beat her brother read- 
ing. I am glad you were thinking of me in those 
hot July days, for from the I5th of June until the 
27th of July was one constant march or maneuver, 
while we were parched with thirst, pinched with 
hunger, foot-sore and weary. I have written quite 
a full account of all these things to mother and 
Decca, and requested them to save the letters for 
you. I hope you have received all these letters, 
and I regret to see you so desponding about our 
cause . The loss of Port Hudson and Vicksburg are 
small affairs, and did not cause me a night's uneasi- 
nessexceptas cutting off communications from you, 
which has all the time been so doubtful that I do 
not consider the coming of letters as a matter of 
course, but only as delightful luxuries to be en- 
joyed "few and far between. " I have had only two 
in six months, in which you speak of others which 
have never come. You must not despond about 
me — what if I do suffer a little — better men have 
died in a worse cause. I have passed through 
trials of endurance and of my courage to which I 
thought myself uneqaul, but the hollow of an 
Almighty hand has been over me, and the trials of 
yesterday I can smile at to-day. Suppose we did 
pass seven days and nights soaking wet, march- 
ing, eating no meat and having bread without salt? 
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What if we marched for days through briar fields, 
with wornout low-quartered shoes until our ankles 
were a mass of blood? What difference is it now 
that we frowned and groaned with pain, when the 
soles of our feet were one great bruise? What 
boots all this if we returned from the campaign 
stronger and in better health than we ever were 
before? Now, when God brings us safely through 
all these difficulties and saves us amid a shower of 
bullets, when inside the Yankee line stricken 
down amid the dead and wounded of the foe, ex- 
posed to a torrent of shell and grape which literally 
tore up the earth about us, shall we not take 
courage and be grateful? 

We have eaten corn-bread half done, made with 
unsifted meal, accompanied with bacon raw or 
broiled on a stick, for three weeks at a time — yet I 
am well, perfectly well. Verily I believe that God 
has guarded and preserved me every hour. I firm- 
ly believe that he will save me harmless through 
this dread day of our country's danger, or He will 
answer my constant prayer that I may be taken, 
if die I must, in the very midst of my country's 
foes, and that my spirit may ascend amid the 
smoke of battles, a tit offering to liberty and truth, 
and my body rest among the brave where the 
dead lie thickest, and here let me emphasize what 
I have said before, you must not cherish a hope of 
recovering my body if I am lost in battle. It will 
be the merest accident if you do so. You must not 
be troubled in mind continually. I can excuse 
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some uneasiness when you hear of a battle, but do 
not be worried all the time. Of course there is great 
danger every time we go into battle. It seems to 
me it must be the utmost stretch of divine power 
to save one in the thickest of a fight. The rescue 
of Shadrack, Meshack and Abednego was no more 
a miracle than the preservation of some of us on 
the afternoon of Saturday, the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember, at Chickamauga. Don't have the blues. 
Study your Latin, your music and your children, 
and leave the result to God. Kisses for the chil- 
dren, and love to Mrs. Carter. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 
• John C. West. 

Note. — May 1st, 1897. Mrs. Carter mentioned 
in this letter, is now Mrs. Henrietta Harrison. 
She is still living in Waco — in a green and beauti- 
ful old age, a joy and a benediction to a large circle 
of loving and devoted friends. In matters of 
taste and propriety her word is an oracle to the 
young. In works of benevolence her hand is ever 
ready, and the poor rise up and call her blessed. 
In the church her liglit shines more and more as 
toward the coming of a perfect day. 



**None know her but to love her, 
None name her but to praise." 



J. c. w. 
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LETTER No. XX. 

Camp Near Chattanooga, 
October 20th, 1863, 

My Precious Wife: 

Your unusually interesting letter of August 
28th, as also one of September 22nd from brother 
Charles, in which he said you were all well up to 
the tenth of September, reached me on the seven- 
teenth of this month, and gave me great pleasure, 
because you seem to have been enjoying yourself 
just as if you intended to use the world for all the 
good it can afford and I think you are right, and 
I trust you will take as many trips into the 
country as your duties at home will permit, and 
always try to be cheerful and happy. I like the 
soldiers' song that is **all the go" here now — 

*'Now let the wild world wag as it will, 
I'll be gay and happy still,** etc. 

Where is the good sense in gloom and despair 
in anticipation of misfortune; there will be enough 
of life left to grieve in when trouble overtakes us, 
without borrowing in advance. You must not forget 
about the shade trees . I long to see them grow- 
ing and to see the children playing under them. 

We have had very disagreeable weather for two or 
three weeks, raining nearly all the time, but I am 
getting along about as usual and am perfectly 
well. You said nothing about the dogs, Morgan 
and Frank. I care very little what you do with 
them, as hunting is entirely out of my program 
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now. I am sorry to hear that your meat is out, 
and trust that you will soon have a supply on hand. 
I have no doubt that your school will succeed very 
well, and am glad to have you try it. You must 
not despair of your letters reaching me. There is 
so much talking around me that I cannot write 
more at present. Love to Mrs. Carter and other 
friends. Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XXI. 

Camp'Near Chattanooga, | 
October 24th, 1863. ) 

To Mrs, Theodore Stark, Columhia, S. C. 

Dear Mother: 

Yours of the 13th inst. came to hand about three 
or four days ago. You are mistaken in supposing 
that I stint myself to send a little money home 
once in a while. There are so so few chances of 
buying anything that I really have no use for 
money. Most of us spend money for tobacco, but 
I use so little that it does not amount to an item in 
my expenses, and when we are out of rations 
nothing to eat can be purchased within ten miles 
of us, so you see it is useless for me to keep money 
on hand, as I may lose it; besides I would rather it 
be used some time or other for Mary and the chil- 
dren — in case I should get beyond the reach of 
money. 
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I have a good pair of shoes now, and an extra 
jacket which I use as an overcoat. I have other 
articles of comfort for winter in my carpet- sack 
at Richmond, but do not know when I will have an 
opportunity of getting them, and a great many of 
our men have things deposited at the Fourth 
Texas depot, of which they stand much in need, 
and I suppose after a good many die of cold and 
pneumonia the authorities will take some steps to 
have the winter clothing brought to this place. 
But you need not be uneasy about me; I am get- 
ting on very well now, though not so well as for 
the first five months. It has been raining for the 
last three weeks, and I have not been thoroughly 
dry in that time. I forgot to tell you that I have 
found my Texas blanket, which some one stole 
from me on the cars six months ago near Kings- 
ville, South Carolina. A man in General Mart 
Gary's regiment had it. I have been offered sev- 
enty-five dollars for it. You know that Gary and I 
were in college together. I went to his head- 
quarters to see him, not having seen him in eight 
years. While talking to him I recognized my 
blanket spread out on some bushes to dry over a 
hundred yards off. The claimant seemed as 
much surprised to see me as I was to see the 
blanket. He gave a very satisfactory account of 
his possession, which made the history of the 
blanket quite interesting and strange. This 
blanket was woven for me in Texas out of native 
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wool, and 1 prize it greatly. Love to all in 
Columbia. Your son, truly, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XXII. 

Camp Near Chattanooga, | 
October 31st, 1863. ) 

To Mrs, James D. Blair, Aust'nv, Texas, 
My Dear Sister: 

Your surprise of August the 6th reached me ten 
days ago. I call it a surprise because I thought 
that you trans-Mississippians were so crest-fallen 
at the Vicksburg catastrophe as to regard your- 
selves as entirely cut off from friends on this side 
of the river, and so would cease all effort at corres- 
pondence. My wife writes me in the most gloomy 
and desponding strain, while my letters to her are 
full of hope and encouragement. The army here, 
that is, the Virginia army, simply looked upon the 
fall of Vicksburg as to be expected, and have never 
ceased to find opportunities to send letters home 
at a dollar per letter, and most of us have received 
as many as before, and now since the post master- 
general has arranged for a regular mail, I trust 
you will all write me more frequently, for you have 
no idea what a comfort it is to stand in mud to the 
ankle, on an empty stomach, and read a line of 
comfort from sympathizers at home. Newspapers 
may exhaust their stereotyped phrases, and cor res- 
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pondents may discourse eloquently about the suffer- 
ings of the **poor soldier" until the phrase becomes 
a bywordandfailsto excite an emotion of pity, much 
less a tear, but I will say now (for perhaps I may 
not live to say it face to face in the better day to 
come), that the sacrifice made and the toils en- 
dured by the private soldier in the service of the 
Confederate States cannot be appreciated or ex- 
pressed in words, nor will they ever be known ex- 
cept to those who have shared them. Not even the 
of&cers of infantry, whose duties are almost as 
arduous, can tell the tale of hardships which fall to 
the lot of the man in the ranks. He is the lowest 
mud sill in this structure which is being reared, 
and when the edifice totters all the props and 
braces must be placed upon his shoulders. My 
thoughts are all the news I have — we seldom get a 
paper here. We have been in the mud for over a 
month in an almost continuous rain, and are not al- 
lowed to send to Richmond for blankets and over- 
coats, which many of us have there, because it 
will not be thought of until the hospitals are filled 
with pneumonia and pleurisy. 

When some sagacious surgeon, who has been in 
a comfortable tent, with plenty of blankets, will 
suddenly discover that a barefooted man cannot 
well keep warm under one blanket, which has not 
been thoroughly dry for three weeks. I have 
been quite blessed. I was barefooted about a 
week ago, but then the water was too deep for 
shoes, so it made very little difference. It has 
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never been necessary for me to take a dose of 
medicine yet, so you may know that I stand it 
pretty well, never having missed a roll call or a 
duty of any kind. I will write to Brother Charles 
in a day or two, and give him my thoughts on 
heroes and stragglers. The former race is not ex- 
tinct, but dying out rapidly. The latter is increas- 
ing alarmingly. You observe that we have a good 
deal of time to think while in camp, and not on ac- 
tive service, and some time to read, too. I have 
read lately, *'The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,'' **Aurora Leigh,'' **Davenport Dunn," 
'*Lies Miserables" by Victor Hugo, and innumera- 
ble articles in magazines, which I have picked up 
in waste places. I now have on hand **Tasso's 
Jerusalem Delivered," which belongs to our quar- 
termaster. I have carried a Bible and Milton in 
my knapsack all the time, so you see we are not 
absolutely illiterate. Your brother, truly, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XXIII. 

Camp Near Louden, East Tennessee, | 

November 15th, 1863. ) 

My PREaous Wife: 

I have been deterred from writing to you on ac- 
count of our continued movement. We left the 
front of Chattanooga on the 5th of this month; that 
is, Longstreet's corps. The remainder of Bragg's 
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army still lies in line of battle, where they have 
been for six weeks. We are now in about thirty 
miles of Knoxville, witlrBurnsidesiin front of us 
or at Knoxville, I do not know which. Think there 
will be a fight in a day or two, unless the Yanks 
fall back. If we can whip them we caii get in the 
rear of Chattanooga, and Thomas (Rosecran's suc- 
cessor) will be compelled to fall back to middle 
Tennessee or Kentucky, but it is almost impossi- 
ble to conjecture what will take place, as a single 
movement of the enemy may change the entire 
face of affairs in a day. 

I wrote to Mrs. Carter about two weeks ago, and . 
also to Judge Devine, giving him my reasons for 
not being at the January court. I will write to 
Brother Charles to-day. I saw John Kennedy 
from Camden, South Carolina, this morning. He 
is colonel of the Second South Carolina Regiment. 
I used to help him in his Greek and Latin at 
school. He is one of the handsomest men in the 
army, and a good officer. James Villipigue is 
quartermaster. Frank Gilliard is lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the same regiment. Henry Green, our old 
college sheriff, is their chief cook and bottle 
washer. I was forcibly reminded of my old college 
days and times, and have had my happiest 
moments since I left you in meeting old South 
Carolina friends. They have been my most con- 
genial associates. The air is so chilly and damp 
that I shall have to cut my letter short, for there 
is little satisfaction in writing in the open air. 
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I am getting quite anxious to see you and the 
children, and occasionally I am very homesick, 
and always tired of the war, as is every man in the 
army, without exception. Nevertheless it may 
prove a blessing in making us all appreciate home 
and its blessings. I am satisfied there are few or 
no occasions which are sufficient causes for war; 
its horrors will never be dreamed of except by 
soldiers actually engaged in it. Don't be uneasy 
about the children; make them obey your rules, 
but do not make your rules severe or numerous. 
Do not have too many rules on any subject, but 
have one universal rule; you must be obeyed. Then 
be cautious how and what you order. I often look 
from my blanket to the stars and think of the chil- 
drens' favorite, **Twinkle, twinkle, little star,'' and 
wonder if Stark has taught it to Mary yet. I 
want to see them grow up and love each other, and 
we can look at them and be happier. I feel like I 
will see you all again after awhile, and even if I 
do not there is much consolation in the 11th verse 
of the 59th chapter of Jeremiah. I have time to 
read a good deal now when we are camped, and 
have read several interesting books lately; among 
them is, **6reat Expectations." Oh, how many 
passages I have read and wished you could enjoy 
them with me, and we will enjoy them yet. 

Give my love to all who love me, and tell the ser- 
vants to obey you or look out for my ghost. All 
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the Waco boys are well. Billy Dunklin received 
letters from Prank and the doctor yesterday. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XXIV. 

In Yankee Quarters, 
Near Lenoir Station, 
November 21st, 1863. 

My Precious Wife: 

I am comfortably seated in some Yankee gener- 
al's or colonel's quarters, by a stove, with a chair 
to sit in, and a table to write on. It is raining quite 
hard to-day, and has been since yesterday. It is 
just such a raw, damp and uncomfortable day as 
would have kept me at home if I were at Waco. 

I have spent my time thinking of you and the 
little darlings, and wondering if you can possibly 
think of me as often as you are the subject of my 
thoughts. If you do your little school must suffer 
from neglect or absence of mind. 

We, that is Longs treet's corps, left Chattanooga 
on the 5th of November, and have passed through 
Cleveland, Athens, Charleston, Sweetwater, Phila- 
delphia, Louden, etc., and are now at Lenoir Sta- 
tion, on the Ejast Tennessee and Georgia Railroad, 
which runs from Dalton to Knoxville. We have 
passed through a rich and thickly settled country, 
which has made me wonder, as I did in Virginia, 
why any person ever left it to go to Texas or any- 
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where else. Most of the people whom I have seen 
were farmers, who were unable to leave home on 
the approach of the army, having no where to go. 
I saw Major Pear re yesterday. I came on him 
very unexpectedly seated by the roadside among 
his wagons and mules, and looking as fresh and as 
well as ever, and quite natural. He is brigade 
commissary, and I suppose he has his hands full, 
as the office is no sinecure. He informed me of 
the death of old father Harrison, of which I had 
not heard before. Longstreet pressed on to this 
place so rapidly that the Yanks had no time to 
destroy their stores. We captured sixty wagons 
besides large quantities of ammunition and medical 
stores. They had fixed themselves in winter 
quarters, and had built 500 or 600 cabins, nicer and 
more neatly arranged than most of the cabins on 
the prairies in Texas, reminding me very much of 
a well fixed plantation. They are all laid off into 
streets, with the regularity and precision of a city, 
with fire places, mantel pieces, bunks and stools, 
and the scoundrels have taken nearly all the sash 
out of the windows in the neighborhood, as well as 
cooking and parlor stoves, omitting nothing which 
would contribute to their comfort or convenience. 
Our quartermaster took possession of one of the 
largest and most comfortable. 

The greatest curiosity which I have seen is a 
medical wagon, which is as complete as a drug 
store, having drawers, compartments and every 
conceivable size and shape of bottles, with little 
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springs for each vial to rest upon to prevent con- 
cussion . There was also a regular cooking stove 
with utensils in the back part of the wagon; indeed 
everything which a sick man or a surgeon could 
want was there. I found a considerable quantity 
of coffee thrown out on the ground, and have picked 
up enough to last me some days . I drank a pint 
this morning, and wished you were here to share 
it with me. It excites me almost as much as whis- 
key. Billy Dunklin has found an India rubber 
ball and given it to me to take home to Stark. The 
road is strewn with shells and ammunition from 
here to Knoxville, and there are signs of burning 
everywhere. Longstreet has Knoxville surrounded 
and I trust we will capture the entire force. 

Colonel Tom Harrison is about Knoxville, but I 
have not seen him yet. 

November 22nd: I have no opportunity of send- 
ingi}his to the rear, where it might reach a regular 
postoffice, so will keep it until an opportunity 
offers . To-day I have taken a long walk into the 
country round about, and find that the Yanks 
have taken everything from the citizens in this 
neighborhood, chickens, ducks, turkeys, hogs, etc. 
I succeeded in getting two or three canteens of but- 
termilk, and gave the old lady three or four pounds 
of wool which I had taken from the hides of 
slaughtered sheep . I skinned one sheep and am 
sleeping on the hide. 

November 25th: I have foraged a little to-day 
and got two or three canteens of molasses, which 
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my mess enjoyed very much. The people seem to 
have been pretty well tixed up here. I never saw 
more beautiful women anywhere; nearly all of them 
very fair, with black eyes, black hair and pretty 
teeth. There are many handsome residences, but 
in a ruined condition, the owners being refugees 
to the south. I slept last night in somebody's 
stable lot, under a large oak tree, with the moon 
straight over my head, and thought that perhaps 
you and the children might be looking at it and 
thinking of me. I find it was a good thing to keep 
my letter, as there is a member of the Fifth Texas 
who will start for home to-morrow, and will take 
letters for $1.00 a piece. Yesterday was a very 
bad and ugly day, but Burwell Aycock and myself 
concluded to try foraging among the Unionists 
about here, whom the Yanks have left unharmed, 
and they, consequently, have plenty of everything. 
We found very few willing to sell for Confederate 
money, but by walking six miles we got two chick- 
ens, two dozen apples and four canteens of molasses 
for which we paid $11.00, just one months wages. 
It rained very hard as we were going back, but 
getting wet and sleeping wet does not seem to 
make much difference. My blankets were quite 
wet last night, but I am all right this morning. I 
have on no flannels, and just half a foot on my 
last pair of socks, but will replace them to day 
with a new pair, which one of those fine looking, 
kind hearted women gave me yesterday. After 
Burwell and I got back to camp we could not help 
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joking over the idea of walking six miles through 
rain and mud for a gallon or two of molasses and a 
chicken. It is pretty rough, and sometimes seri- 
ous, but there is something ludicrous in it. We 
seem not to have Knoxville entirely Surrounded. 
The Yanks have an outlet into Blount county, 
where they are obtaining provisions. I under- 
stand that we are to attempt to capture about 18,000 
hogs which the Yanks have penned. There is 
continued skirmishing going on between our pick- 
ets. We had two men killed yesterday; N. P. 
Moore, of our company, one of the best men in the 
company, and another in Company D. We can see 
the stars and stripes waving over the Yankee 
breastworks. It is said that we will have two 
more divisions here to- day, and if so we will have 
a hard fight to-morrow and capture the town. One 
of the Fifth Texas was killed this morning. There 
is a report that our brigade will be sent across the 
Mississippi this winter. 

November 26th: Skirmishing still going on in 
front, and some of our brigade killed. Selman and 
Mullens had letters from home to- day. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XXV. 

Camp Near Knoxville, ) 
December 2nd, 1863. J 
My E^egious Wife: 

I have just this moment seen Captain Bust, 
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about to start to Arkansas, and he gives me five 
minutes to write you a note. I am quite well and 
hearty, and wrote you a long letter a few days ago, 
but I am afraid the carrier was captured as we are 
entirely cut off from everybody by Bragg 's falling 
back. I received a letter from Brother Charles 
dated October 30th. He says you were all well on 
October 20th. I have received only three letters 
from you since I left home. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XXVI. 

Camp Near Knoxville, 
December 19th, 1863. 

My PREaous Wife: 

I would like to write you a long letter but it is so 
windy and disagreeable, and the smoke blows so 
much in my eyes that I will hardly be able to get 
through a short note to let you know that 1 am 
well. I dream many sweet dreams about you and 
the children. We are having pretty tough times 
now; only half rations and half of our brigade bare- 
footed. I was without shoes for two weeks, but 
have a good pair now. 

Macon Mullens, Sam Billingsly, Billy Robinson, 
Joe Ben Majors and some others, whom you do not 
know, have been barefooted for three or four 
weeks, but we have pressed a good deal of leather 
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from the tan yards about here, and several of our 
men have been shod, and I trust all soon will be. 
Many letters reach us through Mr. Gushing, of 
Houston. I have nothing to write which I would 
enjoy writing out here in the cold. Billy Dunklin 
has seen Colonel Tom Harrison. He is well and 
full of fight. Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XXVII. 

Camp Near Morrjstown, ) 
December 25th, 1863. j 

My Precious Wife: 

My first word to-day shall be to you and my lit- 
tle darlings. A merry Christmas to you, and may 
God grant us a happy reunion and many pleasant 
hours ere another twelve months passes by. I 
shall leave you now and see what a Christmas our 
soldiers are enjoying with their bare feet and ragged 
clothes. 

December 26th: Well, I had a piece of fried 
chicken for breakfast, but no bread; but in passing 
through the regiment found Bennett Wood (brother 
of Aaron) and his mess had made big hominy', be- 
sides having obtained some fresh pork and pure 
coffee (the latter captured from Yanks) . I break- 
fasted with them and discussed the prospects of 
getting home this winter and having our Christ- 
mas after awhile, as the rumor still floats that we 
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\vill be sent across the Mississippi this winter.. 
Prom our regiment I went over to Jenkins' brigade 
to see Jim Whitner, my old college class-mate. He 
had succeeded in getting two eggs, and Henry, who 
is on the general's staff,- had sent him some brandy. 
We made a **tom-and-jerry," and enjoyed it very 
much while we talked over old college days and of 
friends who have passed to their last account. 
They were busy as we were in building winter 
quarters, but Jim insisted on my coming over to 
dine to-day, which I did, and have just returned. 
We had a first-rate chicken pie for dinner, backed 
by genuine coffee sent from home. Was not that 
glorious for a soldier? What better could he have, 
unless he was at home with a sweet wife and obedi- 
ent children? 

Sunday, December 27th: Theaxes still ring busily 
chopping logs and splitting boards for cabins, as it 
is said we will be here two months yet, if the Yanks 
do not run us off. Be cheerful, keep your Latin 
and music and the little school moving on. It may 
be a blessing to you some dark day. Trust in God 
and keep your (powder dry) courage up. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



LETTER No. XXVIII. 

MoRRiSTOWN, January 9th, 1864. 
My Precious Wife: 
I have an opportunity, the first in a long time, of 
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sending a letter to Texas direct. I did send one 
about a month ago from Knoxville by a wounded 
soldier, but as he was quite feeble, I fear you did 
not get it. I have besides written frequently short 
letters and trusted them to the uncertain mail, 
which has been lately established across the river 
from Meridian, Miss., to Shreveport. 

I have written to Mrs . Carter, to Sister Mary 
and Brother Charles, to Judge Devine and to John 
A. Green and others, hoping that some one of my 
numerous letters might reach their destination, 
and that you might learn that I was well and in 
good health, and thus feel contented and satisfied. 
I have received but three letters from you since I 
left home, one while in Pennsylvania and two at 
Chattanooga. I fear that many which would have 
been very precious to me, which would have come 
as rays of sunshine to a storm-beaten traveler, 
have been lost by the wayside or been perused by 
strangers, but nevertheless, you must continue to 
send them, for if I get one in ten, it will only be 
prized the more. 

Other men in the company have received letters, 
all of which are sent through Mr. Gushing at Hous- 
ton. Soldiers are under great obligations to him 
in this matter. His kindness has sent a thrill of joy 
to many a weary soul and given strength and cour- 
age to sinking hearts. I wrote you about Colonel 
Harrison . He has been in about one hundred and 
sixty fights and is a noble soldier. He is getting 
quite gray but is firm and unflinching in our cause. 
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and sanguine of final success. The Waco boys are 
all well, but like all the rest, nearly all barefooted 
and half clad. Many of our best men have been 
killed, and we begin to look like a remnant. It 
is said that the brigade will be sent across the 
Mississippi to recruit and be rested, but I do not 
believe it. 

If it is for the benefit of the government, I trust 
it will be done, as no one wiU rejoice more than I 
will at the opportunity of getting home for awhile, 
but I do not think it practical and doubt the policy 
very much. You must be contented and happy, 
and strive to forget me when you have other things 
to think of, and recollect that your uneasiness can- 
not help me. Attend to your scholars,^ your Latin, 
your music and your children, and you will receive 
your reward whether I ever return to you or not, 
for you wiU be independent of charity from either 
your friends or the government. Keep all the Bible 
injunctions in reference to appearing **not unto 
men too fast." I -have not heard from Columbia 
for some time, owing to the irregularity of the 
mails. The last time I heard they were greatly 
distressed because they had not heard from me in 
two weeks, and wondering how you must feel. I 
told them you were a heroine and prepared for the 
little incidents of the war. I do not think I will 
write you any more except by opportunities to send 
letters directly across the river, as I have very 
little confidence in the mail, and feel little satisfac- 
tion in writing. You know there is a regular mail 
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established across the river. I live in hopes of 
hearing some precious words from you. 

How I have seen soldiers suffer and be strength- 
ened by the thoughts of home. I have seen many 
noble fellows fall — better men than I and more 
worthy to live— and learned afterwards that a noble 
and Christian wife and little ones awaited them at 
home, and only received the cold list of casualties 
without a comment, and the simple but awful word, 
**killed'' opposite his name. This has sometimes 
happened when a furlough had been promised and 
was then at headquarters awiting the signature of 
the general, but the beneficiary was in his shallow 
grave before the paper returned to his company. 
Kiss the little ones and tell the servants to give 
you no trouble, and neviBr look for me until you see 
me coming. 

Your husband, faithfully ever, 

John C. West. 



It was intended that this manuscript should be 
composed solely of a transcribed copy of diary and 
letters, but just at this point I am disappointed by 
being unable to find any memorandum either in 
diary or letter from the 9th of January, 1864, until 
the 19th of February, 1864. And it must suf&ce 
for the present to say in general terms that during 
January and February, 1864, I remained with the 
Fourth Texas Regiment in Hood's division, Long- 
street's corps, in East Tennessee, and for a part of 
that time lived on corn issued to us in the ear from 
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the wagons — three or four ears for man per day; 
that we shelled, parched and ate it and received 
nothing else. Parched corn, a pipe of good tobacco, 
clear water, was the menu for several days. There 
were barefooted men making bloody tracks in the 
snow. I heard but little murmuring and saw no 
signs of revolt. Every man who was there in per- 
son and who has a good memory will endorse all 
that I have written, and say that nothing has been 
exaggerated and some things very tamely stated. 
At Richmpnd, on the 19th of February, 1864, the 
following order was issued: 



[COPY.] 

Adjutant's and Inspector Gen'l's. Office, ) 

Richmond, February 19th, 1864 f 

Special Orders No. 42. 

XVI. The following named privates will be dis- 
charged from the service of the Confederate 
States: John C. West, Comjjany E., Fourth Texas 
Volunteers. 

******** 

Qj command of the Secretary of War. 

John Withers, 
Assistant Adjutant General; 



John C. West, 
Thro. General Longstrbet 



.[ 
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This order reached our regiment at Bull's Gap, 
in East Tennessee, on February 26th, 1864. On 
February 27th, 1864, 1 received from the Captain 
of my company the following statement: 



Camp Fourth Texas Regiment, ) 

February 27th, 1864. J 

Know All Whom It May Concern: 
. That this certificate is freely given to' Mr. John 
C. West, Confederate States District Attorney, 
Western District of Texas, as a testimonial of my 
appreciation of his services as a soldier while a 
member of my company, and to his character as a 
gentleman and a true patriot. 

Mr. West entered the military service while 
constitutionally exempt and holding a position of 
comfort and ease, which would have shielded him 
permanently from conscription, and this, too, at a 
' time when the dangers of battle and hardships to 
be endured had become comparatively familiar to 
our i)eople, thus showing that he faced calmly and 
deliberately terrors upon which others had rushed 
through enthusiasm and excitement. He has con- 
ducted himself as a true and faithful soldier on 
every occasion, having never shirked a duty or 
missed a roll Cfifll from his company. 

In taking his discharge from the army, he is but 
acting upon the earnest and matured counsel of 
friends who believe that his services will be more 
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valuable to his family and couatry in the capacity 
of a civil officer than as a soldier in the ranks. 

It is proper to add that this certificate is given 
without solicitation and at my own suggestion, be- 
ing moved by the consideration that Mr. West has 
acted in a manner singularly uncommon and un- 
selfish, and deserving special notice from those 
who admire true patriotism and self-sacrificing de- 
votion to our country's cause. And while I am 
glad to see him return to his family and friends in 
Texas, where he can administer to their comfort 
and necessities, I deeply regret the loss of his 
company in camp-life and his example as a soldier. 

T. J. Selman, 
Captain Commanding Company E., Fourth Texas 
Regiment. 
I fully concur in the above account of Mr. 
West, and with pleasure annex my signature. 

Ed. Tilly, 
Second Lieutenant Company E., Fourth Texas Regi- 
ment. 

It will be remembei^ed in this connection that 
Captain Joe BiUingsly and First Lieutenant Allen 
Killings worth of Company E., had been killed at 
Chickamauga on September 19th and 20th, 1863. 
I was about six feet from Lieutenant Killings worth 
when he fell. 

February 28th, 1864, Monday: Left Bull's Gap 
in East Tennessee in company with Fred Makeig, 
on my way to Texas; walked six miles to Midway 
Station, which I reached about 11 o'clock. Sat 
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down to await the arrival of the train. Dave 
Crawford of Columbia, S. C, passed; had a chat 
with him; Remained at Midway until three 
o'clock, and took the cars for Greenville; reached 
there about sunset; called on Captain Lawrence to 
see about my canteen, which had been^ borrowed. 
He had gone to South Carolina. 

About dark I went to an old deserted house 
with the weatherboard ing torn off, and slept on 
the floor. Next morning, February 29th, I walked 
over to the Thirteenth Mississippi to see Eddie- 
man about my canteen. He had gone to Missis- 
sippi on a furlough of forty days, so I suppose my 
canteen has "gone up for during." 

Looked about Greenville all the morning — ^wet 
and sloppy — full of Union people; the devoted de- 
ciples of Brownlow and Andy Johnson. I met 
**Ario" Niles here. He belongs to Kershaw's bri- 
gade, and was looking for whiskey. I found a 
very nice looking woman with a pretty baby sit- 
ting in the rain, waiting the movements of the 
cars. I offered her my blanket, but just then the 
cars started, and she asked my protection to 
Bristol. I took my seat with her in the ladies' 
car, and found her a very pleasant and entertain- 
ing person — much above the average of a number 
of others in East Tennessee. I found her name to 
be«, Mrs. Mooney, a daughter of Mr. Luttrell, 
near Bristol. Her husband was in Camp Chase, 
Ohio. She concluded very properly not to go on 
to Bristol, as the cars did not reach there until 
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alter night, and her father had no notice of her 
coming; so she stopped with some relatives on the 
road, and caused them to give me a very nice 
lunch. I reached Bristol about an hour after 
night in the pouring rain; could lind no accomoda- 
tions, not even a room to make a tire in. Pound a 
room for the ladies in the depot, and was per- 
mitted to stroll up and down under the shed while 
the rain poured and the wind blew. Remained 
here until twelve o'clock, when the cars started 
for Lynchburg. On the train I met Charley Dun- 
lap, Captain Goggin, Dr. Mason and Mr. Harris of 
Selma, and Mr. Miles; a canteen of whiskey to off- 
set rain and cold and a pleasant time to Lynch- 
burg, which I reached on the evening of the first 
of March and went immediately to the residence 
of Col. Augustine Leftwich. Cousin Elizabeth 
and all the rest received me as kindly and affec- 
tionately as possible, 

I spent the 2nd and 3rd with them; saw Mrs. 
Turner and cousin Eliza and Mary Rosanna Clater . 
The latter is now Mrs. Steptoe; also saw Kate and 
Minnie Murrell, nieces of Mr. Emerson, an old 
friend of my mother. They treated me with great 
kindness and made me feel that I was with real 
friends. I left Lynchburg on the evening of the 
3rd of March and reached Columbia on the morn- 
ing of the 6th. I found Miss Sallie May Ford 
with Decca Stark. I went to church with mother 
and heard a blind paralytic preach a good sermon, 
and in the afternnon went out to Stark's Hill to see 
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aunties; had a pleasant visit, and went to church 
with mother at night and heard Mr. Baker 
preach on the **Gospel a savor of life* unto life or 
death unto death;" witnessed the ordinance of bap- 
tism performed in the baptistry in front of the 
pulpit. 

Monday, March 7th: Went to the depot with Miss 
Sallie May Ford, but there being no train to leave, 
we returned home, went out to Stark's Hill in the 
afternoon and stayed to tea. Met Captain Ejastman. 
and Mr. Kilpatrick. 

Tuesday, 8th: Went to the depot again and found 
Mr. Hunt and Dr. Reynolds; had quite a pleasant 
trip to Kingsville, where we remained for three 
hours. Saw some Yankee prisoners pass on their 
way to Georgia. Saw a nice looking girl and had 
some conversation with her; we started for Camden 
about 4 o'clock. At Statesburg met Bishop Davis 
and his daughter, Miss Ldla, Miss Cornelia Elmore 
and Miss Martin. When my name was called the 
pretty girl whom I had met at Kingsville rushed 
up to me and proved to be my cousin Abby Game- 
well. Reached Camden about 6:30 and had a busy 
time attending to the baggage of five ladies; put 
Miss Cornelia and Miss Martin in General Can- 
tey's carriage and rode with them to John Game- 
well's, where I am now. Met at the depot also 
Misses Mia and Essie Reynolds. 

Wednesday, March the 9th: Went to the cemete- 
ry first after breakfast. Abbie Gamewell accom- 
panied me; found the old city of the dead much 
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enlarged and improved. Oar enclosure is in very 
good condition but has a more neglected look than 
is proper for my mother's grave. Oh, why did she 
leave me so soon and why should we be so widely 
seperated now? Is this to be eternal? God fordid 
that eternity should fail to disclose the wisdom and 
justice of her removal. Thus far time has not re- 
vealed the reason for this act of the Almighty. 
The hidden mystery is yet unexplained, whereby 
the destiny of a soul has been changed for all 
time. Shall it be for eternity? Oh, God, in whom 
I trust, make known thy ways to me. 

Passed through Camden; saw many changes not 
worth noting; saw Sam Shiver, Mr. Cureton, Mr. 
Cook, John McCaa, Dan DeSaussure, Jim Villepi- 
gue, John Kennedy, Godfrey Peques, Mr. Hugh- 
ston, Mr. Dunlap, Billy McKain, William E. John 
son. Bob Johnson and Judge Withers. Discussed 
the constitutionality of the conscript and substi- 
tute law; referred to Halliburton of Georgia and 
Vance of North Carolina. Called on cousin Abby 
Capers; Mary Wra^g was in school and Sallie at 
the factory. Came to cousin Catharine Lee's and 
found no one at home. After dinner called on Col- 
onel Chestnut and family; saw Miss Hattie Grant. 
Colonel Chestnut is almost gone and Mrs. Chest- 
nut very low. Mrs. Reynolds and Miss Ellen came 
in about dark. Our old servant, Harriet, called to 
see me; is looking old, and told me that her daugh- 
ter, Lizzie, was to be married. I gave her $10.00. 
I came back to Mr. Gamewell's about dark; found 
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cousin Isaac and Elizabeth Alexander there, look- 
ing not much changed. 

Thursday, the 10th: Called at Bishop Davis'; all 
well and quite natural. Miss L la is looking as 
young as ever. Went to see the Dunlaps; found 
the house and grounds much improved, and family 
as genial and kind as in the olden time. Miss Ann 
is now Mrs. Leitner, and has a nice little girl, 
Sallie Cook, plump and healthy. 

Charley's wife quite pretty; was a Miss Cun- 
ningham. Muggy is fifteen and quite handsome. 
Ann Kennedy grown out of ^11 knowledge. I for- 
got to say that I called on Cousin Catharine Lee 
this morning; she looks much broken and very 
sallow. Came home to dinner, tired and weary. 
John McCaa had just left, having called to take me 
out to dinner. In the afternoon Mary Wragg, 
Sallie and Sophia Zemp caUed to see me . They 
have intellectual faces and fine eyes. Sophia is 
like her father and yet a Reynolds. I saw Mrs. 
William Gerald also.' At dusk went with Abbie to 
Cousin Catharine Lee's and took tea. Charley 
Bonny came in and kindly offered his horse to me 
during my stay. Went home about 9 o'clock. Am 
now about to write in album and think I shall try 
the following: "As all the Christian virtues, with- 
out charity, are as sounning brass and a tinkling 
cymbal, so without modesty are all the traits which 
distinguish the truly noble woman. It is the 
center around which all the virtues and all the 
faculties must revolve. It is the glass through 
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which all that is beautiful and good must be 
viewed, as the cord to the kite, the rudder to the 
ship, the curb to the bit, the cornerstone to the edi- 
fice, the keystone to the arch, thus is modesty to 
the temple of the soul; without it all is weakness 
and confusion." 

Friday, March 11th: Rode Charley Bonny 's 
horse to Kirkwood. Called at Mrs. Holmes' to see 
Sallie Ford; also on Mrs. W. E. Johnson, and took 
a look at the old pond. Went to see Miss Cornelia 
Elmore at Mr. Shannon's. Found Miss Mattie 
Shannon quite agreeable, but apparently sad. I 
took dinner at Mrs. Dunlap's; had an old time din- 
ner, and a pleasant visit generally . After dinner 
I called on my old teacher, Mr. McCandless; he 
was not at home, but I iiad a long chat with Mrs. 
McCandless, in which she told me of her troubles 
and excited my sympathy. I took tea with Cousin 
Abathia Capers and her children. Came home at 
9 o'clock. 

March 12th: On coming down stairs found that 
Mr. Gamewell had come home yesterday evening. 
He is getting quite bald and gray. We walked out 
in the garden and orchard and examined the fruit 
trees, of which he has a great number and many 
varieties. Not feeling very well I returned to the 
house, while Mr. Gamewell spent the day pruning 
and trimming. In the afternoon Mary and Sallie 
Capers and Sophia Zemp came up; went to take 
tea with McCandless, but found him out; spent a 
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pleasant evening enjoying music by the children, 
etc. 

Sunday, March 13th: In the morning heard the 
Rev. Wight man preach at the Methodist church; 
text, **Let him take up his cross daily and follow 
me." Attended the Episcopal church in the after- 
noon. Sat with Alfred Brevard. After church 
walked home with McCandless. Took a drink and 
stayed to tea. 

Monday, 14th: At 2:30 o'clock a. m. Miss Corne- 
lia Elmore called for me. We went to the depot; 
met there Miss Sailie May Ford and Mrs. Chap- 
man, a sister of Mr . James Connor, of Charleston. 
Had a pleasant trip to Columbia; have remained 
there since, enjoying it hugely. 

Monday, 21st: Left Columbia at 4 o'clock in 
charge of Mrs. Waties, who has proved a most 
charming companion. Made traveling acquaintan- 
ces as follows: Lieutenant Todd, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, a nephew of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln; 
Colonel Hunter; Major Duxbury, of Hood's Staff; 
Mrs. Middleton, wife of Captain Middle ton, who 
was wounded at Dandridge, in Oracle's Brigade. 
No unusual features about the trip until Tuesday 
morning, when it snowed quite a storm, but made 
the scenery along the road most magnificent. The 
bowing pines and evergreens were rendered pic- 
turesque and beautiful. Near West Point we had 
quite an interesting episode, there being a smash-up 
on the track among the freight trains. We were 
compelled to get out and flounder through the mud. 
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around the wreck, and take a box car to West 
Point, which we left on the afternoon of the 22nd, 
and with no particular incidents reached Mont- 
gomery about 2 o'clock a. m. Went to Montgom- 
ery Hall and found things quite cheerless and un- 
inviting. Got a poor breakfast and am now await- 
ing the arrival of the boat in order to go on to 
Selma. Mrs. Waties has proved a perfect blessing 
on the trip and time has passed on light and noise- 
less wings. 

Thursday, 24th: Left Montgomery on the 
Southern Republic for Selma. The boat is magni- 
ficent. The trip was as agreeable as the times 
afford. Reached Selma at 10 o'clock Friday morn- 
ing, 25th, and was detained all day until 7 o'clock 
on Saturday. Slept with Murford Smith. Left 
Selma Saturday morning for Denopolis, which I 
reached at 10:30 on same day. 

Saturday, 26th: Went to General Polk's head- 
quarters. Found Tom Jack very kind. Told me 
to call next day to see what could be done. I rode 
out to Waties' battery and messed with Lieutenant 
Waties. Took tea at Dr. Reese's near by. 

Sunday, 27th: Read Jean Vol Jean and took 
dinner with Dr . Reese. 

Monday, 28th: Got soaking wet on the way to 
the depot and stood out in the river about two 
hours, and finally got the boat headed down stream 
by main force, and reached McDowell's in time for 
the train, which took me in five miles of Meridian 
to Old Marion. Paid a negro $5.00 to carry my 
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carpet bag to New Marion. Remained there all 
night, paying $5.00 for a poor supper and a good 
bed. 

Tuesday, 29th; Left New Marion at daylight on 
a construction train, and reached Meridian, or 
rather the spot on which it formerly stood, in about 
an hour. Found nothing but desolation, ashes 
and ruin. I went to see the quartermaster, but he 
was absent. Spent most of the day trying to 
devise some means of getting to Enterprise, but 
failed. About 10 o'clock in the day met Amos, 
mail carrier for Ector's brigade, and a soldier 
called Dock, from Polk's army, of Tarrant county, 
Texas, on their way to Texas. They concluded to 
go to Enterprise, and start out from there with me, 
so we contented ourselves with the prospect of re- 
maining at Meridian until the next evening to await 
the passenger train from . 

Wednesday, 30th: Found EUick McKaskiU, 
formerly of Camden, South Carolina, an engineer, 
and learned from him that his engine would go to 
Enterprise in half an hour. I got aboard and 
reached Enterprise at 9 o'clock. Went immedi- 
ately to the quartermaster's office to see Major 
Theobald, to whom Colonel Tom Jack had written 
a note in my behalf. The major was absent, but 
Mr. Frazell, clerk, was very kind in assisting me 
to find a saddle, for which I paid $30.00. Major 
Theobald soon came in, and after some discussion 
let me have a small black Indian pony, gentle, and 
in good condition. This discussion was had out 
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behind the tent, and I was assisted by a bottle of 
French Brandy, out of my carpet sack, and which 
had beeu thoughtfully placed there by mother 
(Mrs. Stark) in Columbia, South Carolina. 

Amos, Dock and myself, soon packed the pony 
and started from Enterprise about 2 o'clock. 
Crossed the Chickasaw at the junction of Oketibby 
and Chucky, and went about ten miles by dark, 
walking and leading the packed pony. We stopped 
at the residence of Sam Howze, who was very 
sick. Just after supper there was a great shriek- 
ing of females and calls for help. Supposing the 
bed, or one of the children to be on lire, I rushed 
into the room and found Mr. Howze speechless in 
a spasm. I assisted in rubbing him and soothing 
the children, who were screaming at a terrible 
rate. He soon got better and all was quiet again. 
We returned to rest, and slept well on the floor of 
the piaza. We left immediately after breakfast. 

Thursday, 3 1st: We went over a flat pine 
country, very muddy and disagreeable for about 
five miles, then through a rolling sandy pine and 
black jack country to Paulding, passing through 
this place. We stopped for lunch about one 
o'clock about one and a half miles from it, where I 
am now writing, and where I will probably re- 
main for some time, being overtaken by a great 
catastrophe. Our pony, which we foolishly trusted 
too far having eaten his fill, has kicked up his 
heels and left us in the road, high and dry, forty 
miles from everywhere and no hope of getting 
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anywhere. Dock and myself have tried for an 
hour to track him, but have failed. Amos and 
Dock are now on the same business, and I alone in 
my glory am minding the baggage until they re- 
turn. I am afraid their search will be fruitless, 
but I trust in Providence and hope for the best. 
This brings my diary up to fifteen minutes of four 
o'clock on the afternoon of March 31st, 1864. At 
half-past five Amos and Dock have returned, hav- 
ing trailed the pony two and a half miles into the 
Claiborne road, and then lost the trail. We are 
in a sad condition and a heavy storm of rain com- 
ing on. We have concluded to go back to Paulding 
and try to get a horse, and spend to-morrow hunt- 
ing for the pony. 

April 1st, Friday: All-fools' day, and prover- 
bially unfortunate for all undertakings. I pro- 
cured a mule from Dr. Walton, and having learned 
from Mr. Bradley that the pony had been im- 
pressed from Mr. Sanders sixteen miles on the 
Claiborne road, I started in quest of Mr. San- 
ders and the pony. I heard of the pony aU along 
the road and felt quite elated thinking the four 
hours' ride would set me all right, but fortune has 
frowned thus far, for I have been to Sanders' 
house and the pony is not there. He gives me 
good reason for believing that he is in the neigh- 
borhood. I have been to Dr. Dillard's, Mr. Jones', 
Mr. Gavin's and Dr. Wheeler's, where I now am. 
Dr. Dillard advises me to remain here until dark 
and perhaps the pony may turn up. I am very 
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nervous and very hungry, and will remain until 
morning, and then return to Paulding, and then — 
and then — what? I do not know. I am lost and 
cannot imagine what course to pursue, but I think 
I shall turn back towards the army. I doubt 
whether it would be right for me to attempt to 
walk one hundred and sixty miles through a thinly 
settled country, with no companion and no ac- 
quaintances on the road, and without knowing at 
what point to cross the Mississippi. 

May God preserve Mary and the little darlings 
and enable me to meet them at some time. I have 
stated my case and my troubles to old Mrs . Wheel- 
er. It does not seem to strike her that I may be 
hungry, ibut I am. Hurrah, the pony hasfust come 
up to the lot according to Dr. Dillard's prediction. 

Saturday, April 2nd: Started from Dr. Wheeler's 
yesterday evening at 6 o'clock, found the pony too 
stubborn to be led, dragged him about two miles, 
then paid a negro five dollars to ride him to town; 
got there at eleven o'clock p. m. ; found a note from 
Dock and Amos saying they would meet me 
four miles from Paulding at ten o'clock in the 
morning, so this morning I was up bright and ear- 
ly and at the four mile post by nine o'clock, but no 
Amos nor Dock, nor could I hear of them on the 
road. I went on for two miles, saw some Indians 
on their way to the play-ground, but too much 
woried to notice their peculiar "tricks and fixings. " 
Met Lieutenant Carter,'who advised me to take the 
Raleigh road, which I did. Found an empty wagon 
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and put my carpet sack in it for ten miles and rode 
the pony. Stopped at and got dinner from Dr. 
Simelle and then went four miles further to Dun- 
can McLaurin's. Talked about Sherman Case, etc. 
My horse was well fed and I was well taken care of 
and my bill five dollars. 

Sunday, April 3rd: Left McLaurin's at 8 o'clock 
and have made good time. Stopped at Raleigh to 
^et Colonel Lowry to endorse General Pope and 
the Secretary of war. Got dinner for two dollars 
from a camp of negroes; best I have had since I 
left Columbia, except at Dr. Reese's. I am now 
at Captain Ward's, four miles from Raleigh. Lost 
my saddle blanket to-day. 

Mond«rjr April 4th: I left Captain Ward's at half 
past seven. He charged me nothing; I appreciate 
this. I traveled a lonely, very lonely route 
through the pine land as barren as the sea-beach; 
passed occasionally some beautiful creek bottoms 
tilled with magnolias and iasemines and stopped at 
half-past twelve and took a cup of coffee, went on 
and stopped at Mr. Churchly (?) where I am now. 
A very nice gentleman and lady have just come up 
in a buggy. I am sorry for them. I learned that 
Camp Fitzhugh left them four days ago. I have 
never seen or heard of him since we went into the 
battle of Gettysburg. I supposed he was cap- 
tured or killed . 

Tuesday, April 5th: The gentleman and lady who 
arrived last night were Mr. McCormick, sheriff of 
Jefferson county and Mrs. Kennedy, a Creole 
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widow ol New Orleans, very handsome and quite 
attractive. She is on her way to Crystal Springs and 
availed herself of McCormick's escort as far as 
Hazelhurst, thirty-five miles beyond this place. 
This morning Mr. McCormick very kindly relieved 
me of my carpet sack so that I have ridden to-day 
and made over thirty miles through the same lone- 
ly, desolate country, made more supportable by the 
company of Mrs. Kennedy. Stopped at Mr. 
Welch's, three miles fromHazelhurst. 

Wednesday, April 6th: Started early and got to 
Hazelhurst in time to take a seat with Mr. McCor- 
mick in his buggy; tied the pony behind and got 
along finely for three or four miles, when pony 
broke the rope; got down and tied him again, when 
he again pulled back, broke the rope and started 
on the back-track; by good fortune a stage driver 
stopped him before had gone a quarter of a mile. 
I mounted and rode him to Mr. Gorden's, eighteen 
miles from Hazelhurst, where I now am; will go 
on to McCormick's, which is thirty miles, to-mor- 
row, and hope to cross the river on the next day. 

Thursday, April 7th: Left Mr. Gordon's about 9 
o'clock; got on very pleasantly until about 11 
o'clock, when a heavy rain set in. I got soaking 
wet and remained so until I reached McCormick's, 
where I was treated with great kindness, furnished 
with dry clothes, etc., and remained until morning. 

Friday, April 8th: Left McCormick's at 9 o'clock 
and rode to Oakland College, and went to Major 
Jannary 's; found a party just starting for the river. 
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and so had to travel oa until dark through almost 
impassable ravines and swamps; reached the river 
safely, and much to my surprise found Joe Cobb, 
John Sparks and Prank Smith and quite a crowd 
of soldiers waiting to cross, also an old gentleman 
with quite an amount of tobacco. We perambu- 
lated the river bank all night until daylight, watch- 
ing the arrival and departure of the skiff, which 
could only carry two men at a trip, having two 
horses to swim each time. My turn came after 
daylight, but I got over safely with the pony; could 
see Yankee gunboats above and below me on the 
river. 

Saturday, 9th: I am six miles west of the river, 
having had a good breakfast, the first food I have 
eaten for twenty -four hours, and having pony fed 
the first time since yesterday morning. Thank 
God for His goodness to me thus far, and may He 
soon grant me a happy meeting with my precious 
wife and little ones at home. I stopped at Mr. 
Major's about 4 o'clock, sixteen miles from St. 
Joseph's. 

Sunday, April 10th: Left Mr. Major's at 8 o'clock 
and traveled through a terrible miry road for 
twelve or fourteen miles, swimming one bayou. We 
stopped at a house on Bayou Mason for dinner, 
then moved one mile beyond Winsboro. 

Monday, April 11th: I rode on and crossed Boeff 
river at Columbia, and went on to Ouachita cross- 
ing at Columbia and came seven miles this side, 
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making thirty-six miles; stopped at Widow 
a dirty, filthy place. 



Tuesday, April 12th: Made a long ride to-day, 
passing Vernon and stopping at Mr. Sims', five 
miles west of Vernon, a neat and comfortable place, 
well managed and quiet. 

Wednesday, April 13th : Rode forty-two miles to 
Burnett's, six miles east of Mindon — a good stop- 
ping place. 

Thursday, April 14th: Rode to Shreveport to- 
day and met a good many of Wharton's men on 
their way to Texas, and saw my brother, Charles. 

Friday, April 15th: Left Shreveport about 9 
o'clock; rode thirty -five miles and stoppled at Mr. 
Granbury's, ten miles from Marshall. 

Saturday, April 16th: Reached Marshall about 
10 o'clock a. m ; saw Mr. Bacon and Mrs. Bayliss 
and Mr. Vanderhust; rode on to Mr. Fisher's, 
thirty-five miles from Tyler; passed some Yankee 
prisoners on the road. 

Sunday, April 17th: Rode from Mr. Fisher's to 
fourteen miles beyond Tyler, making about fifty 
miles; could not stop until half-past 10 at night, 
owing to the unwillingness or inability to entertain 
on the part of the people on the road; a barren, 
sandy country. 

Monday, April 18th: Here ends my diary, which 
leaves me about 100 miles from Waco, my home. 
I have no written record of the remainder of the 
trip, but remember distinctly that the pony, only 
about thirteen hands high, was put to his mettle 
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and reached Waco late in the evening of April 20th, 
1864. I kept him as a souvenir until after the war 
closed, and had many a glorious and delightful day 
with him in the woods, where deer and wild tur- 
keys were abundant. He became a family pet, 
and with hounds, horn and ^un, his memory is in- 
terwoven with some of the happiest associations of 
my life. He bore the classical and euphonious name 
of '-Button," as I learned from Mr. Sanders in 
Mississippi. 

Here now follows my discharge based on the 
order from Secretary of War heretofore given: 



SOLDIER'S DISCHARGE. 

To All Whom It May Concern: 

Know ye that John C. West, a private of Captain 
T. J. Selman's Company, Fourth Regiment of Texas 
Infantry, who was enlisted the 9th day of April, one 
thousand, eight hundred and sixty-three, to serve 
for the war, is hereby honorably discharged from 
the army of the Confederate States, By order of 
the Secretary of War. Said John C. West was 
born in Camden, in the State of South Carolina; is 
twenty-nine years of age; five feet, eight inches 
high; fair complexion, blue eyes, light hair; occu- 
pation when enlisted, a Confederate States Dis- 
trict Attorney for Texas. Given at headquarters, 
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Fourth Texas Regiment, this 19th day of Febru- 
ary, 1864. 

T. J. Selman, 

Captain Commanding Company E, Fourth Texas. 

Approved: 
J. P. Bane, Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding. 



Here is a copy of the original order for trans- 
portation given me by Hon. Thos. M. Jack: 

Headquarters, Demopolis, Ala., 

March 26th, 1864. 

Major: 

The Lieutenant-General Commanding desires 

you to issue transportation to Mr. John C. West, 

District Attorney, to cross the Mississippi River. 

Respectfully, Major, 

Thos. M. Jack, 

To Major J. C. Denis, A. A. General, 

T. M. General. 

This order is endorsed as follows: 

Headquarters, Dept. Loring's Division, ) 

April 3rd, 1864. ) 

Guards and pickets will pass J. C. West unmo- 
lested. By order, Robt. Lowry, 

Colonel Commanding. 

I have referred to Lieutenant Todd, a nephew of 
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Mrs. Ldncoln. He was very kind and courteous in 
giving me directions and making suggestions as to 
getting across the Mississippi, and wrote in my 
note book and signed his name to the following 
memorandum, which I keep as a souvenir of those 
eventful days: 

From Shubata to Monticello; to Brookhaven; 
to Fayette via Union Church. Arriving at 
Fayette, ask for Mr. Duncan in town, and Colonel 
Harrison one mile out on the Waterproof road. 
Oscar Wood lives half way between Fayette and 
Waterproof. He will send you to B. A. Service, 
living opposite Waterproof. He will cross you. 
Go .to John Tellis, eight miles from the river on 
the Independence road. He will send you across 
Tensas river, too. R. S. Todd. 

And so ends for the present, the '*plain, un- 
varnished tale" of 

**A Texan in Search of a Fight. '' 
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THE STORY OF A BLANKET. 



When I left Waco, April, 1863, to join the army 
of Northern Virginia, I had with me a large shawl 
and a very large blanket. This blanket was made' 
of pure wool, grown, spun and woven in McLennan 
county; the handiwork of Mrs. PowelJ, who lived 
near Bosque ville. It was striped after the fashion 
of Mexican blankets, which were quite common in 
Texas at that time. The colors were green, red 
and yellow, so intermixed and interwoven in 
stripes as to be quite unusual and noticeable. My 
prudent and ever watchful wife took the precau- 
tion to write my name, company and regiment on 
a piece of white tape in indelible ink, and sew it 
securely in a corner of the blanket. 

At Kingsville, South Carolina, this blanket and 
shawl were under the seat upon which I sat April 

, 1863, but when the train reached Columbia 

they were both gone. I have never seen the shawl 
since that day. I regarded them as lost to me and 
my heirs forever. I remained in Columbi^ a day 
or two and was supplied with a blanket andi^ther 
articles by my sweet mother-in-law, Mrs. The< 
Stark, whose blessed memory will be a joy to' 
as long as I live. 

I went to my company on the Rapidan, then 
CulpeppeTy and through the Gettysburg campaign. 
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Marched up and down the beautiful and pic- 
turesque defiles of the lovely Shenandoah with its 
bright and shiniug waters until the mountain trails 
from Snigger Gap to Ashby Gap became familiar 
roads, and wading the river two or three times a 
day was a pastime, but in September, 1868, four 
months after my blanket disappeared, we went 
with General Longs treet toChickamaugua's bloody 
field, and after gaining that Pyrrhic victory we 
moved to the foot of Lookout Mountain and held a 
long line up and down Lookout Creek for two or 
three weeks in October. 

While in camp here I learned that my old college 
friend. General Mart Gary, was within a mile of 
our brigade. I got permission to visit him and 
found him at his headquarters on a gently sloping 
hill side. There had been a very hard rain the 
night before and hundreds of blankets and other 
articles were spread and stretched out to dry. 
While we chatted I viewed the interesting scene — 
one of the most unique and striking in army life. 
About 200 yards away I spied my Texas blanket 
and said to Gary, ** Yonder is a blanket I lost in 
South Carolina several months ago." Gary was 
disposed to be profane and replied, **The h — 1 you 
say." I called his attention to the blanket spread 
out in the sunlight on some bushes with its gaudy 
colors glistening in the sun. He said, **Well, let's 
go down there and see about it." We went and I 
showed him the piece of tape in the corner with 
my name on it. By being wet the wool had shrunk 
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and made a sort of roll on the edge of the blanket * 
so. that this mark could not be readily seen. Gary 
looked around and said in a loud tone, "Where is 
the man who claims this blanket?'' Some one re- 
plied, "He's out yonder at work on the redan." 
Gary said, **Well, tell him here is a man from 
Texas who claims this blanket. " We walked away 
to headquarters with the blanket, and then some 
man said — just like a soldier will — in a distinct but 
somewhat suppressed tone, "Where is the man 
that stole the Texas man's blanket?" and then 
some one else — just as a soldier will — in a little 
louder and more distinct tone said, ** Where is the 
man that stole the Texas man's blanket?" And 
then two, three, 100, 500, took up the refrain with 
higher inflection until the woods resounded in 
every key with, '*Where is the man that stole the 
Texas man's blanket," and the echoes from the 
foot of Lookout Mountain answered, "Blanket ! ! ! " 
I had not i^een Gary since my graduation in 1854. 
We talked of reminiscences of college days — of 
present hopes and fears — for an hour or more and 
parted never to meet again. I returned to my 
camp, and on the next day was visited by Mr. 
Horton, of Lancaster, South Carolina. I think he 
was a sergeant. He said, "I am the man who had 
*the Texas man's blanket,' and I have come to tell 
you how I got it." He was very pleasant in his 
manner, and we talked for some time. The sub- 
stance of his story was that his wife had received 
the blanket from a soldier in Lancaster District; 
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that the soldier was sick and stayed a day or two 
at the house, and gave her this blanket as he had 
more than lie needed. (I suppose he had the 
shawl also). That his wife had sent him the blan- 
ket from home, and he had it only a few days 
before I found it. We parted very pleasantly. 
His statement seemed very reasonable and I was 
satisfied he stated the real facts. This was about 
the 20th of October, and this wandering blanket 
served its purpose well during the severe winter 
campaign in East Tennessee, protecting me from 
many a wintry blast, warding off snow, sleet and 
rain. I brought it back to Texas in May, 1864, and 
kept it for many years. In 1868 1 took it on a 
camp hunt on Manos' Creek, about fifteen miles 
from Waco, and while we were absent from camp, 
in the drive, the blanket disappeared, and I have 
never seen it since. Some months afterwards a 
citizen informed me that he was sure that Mr. 

, a shady character, carried the blanket 

to the Indian Territory, where, doubtless, it now 
envelopes the dusky form of some heroic Minne- 
haha. 
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DELIVERED AT MCGREGOR, TEXAS, BY JUDGE JOHN 
C. WEST IN 1897, ON DECORATION DAY. 



Comrades of McGregor Gamp and Fellow- Citizens: 

Every assembly of the people ought to have for 
its chief object the benefit and profit, not only of 
those who call the meeting, but also of all who wit- 
ness its proceedings or take interest in its objects 
and purposes. We have met to-day not only for 
social intercourse with each other and pleasant 
communion for the sake of **auld lang syne,'' but 
to publish to the world and discuss the purposes of 
this organization, to increase its membership and 
thereby increase its power for good. In addition 
to the benevolent and sympathetic work at home 
among its own members, to assisting the distressed 
and needy and burying the dead, one of its chief 
aims and objects is to act as an auxiliary to the 
general union of Confederate Veterans, to assist 
in perpetuating the glorious and untarnished record 
of Southern soldiery and the true history of a cause 
the memory of which is dear to every Southern 
heart, and ought to be interesting and instructive 
to every lover of truth under the shining sun, for 
it involves the origin and growth of the doctrine of 
individual liberty and local self-government, the 
bed-rock foundation of true civil liberty and human 
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happiness, the chief objects for which men live . 
Our surroundings to-day recall the bitter memories 
of thirty years ago, its marches, its struggles, its 
triumphs, its failures, its victories, its defeats, its 
tears, its joys, its blood and sufferings, its final dis- 
aster, its apparently hopeless ruin. How memory 
draws aside the curtain and dwells upon the pic- 
tures of the days gone by! How aged men and 
women love to turn and look back through the vista 
of the past upon the chances and changes of other 
times; and even the hardest trials, and scenes filled 
with tears and blood and broken hearts and shat- 
tered hopes, are dwelt upon with a melancholy 
pleasure. 

Philosophy and religion and time, the great heal- 
ers of many woes, and work and labor — those all- 
conquering balms — have left no place for fruitless 
weeping and unavailing regrets, and yet we hear 
men say, "The winds of other days blow on my 
forehead." 

"Poor old voice of eighty, crying after 

Voices that have fled; 
All I loved are vanished voices, 

All my steps are on the dead . '* 

In those sad and doleful hours of 1865 the men 
and women of the South, houseless and homeless, 
with ashes and desolation on every side, with low- 
ering clouds in the sky and no sure safety on the 
earth, seemed with the energy of despair to have 
put past behind them saying, "Let the dead past 
bury its dead," and looking with hopeful eyes to 
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the future in imitation of faithful soldiers upon the 
field of battle, they faced to the front and cried, 
"Forward," and forward they have gone from that 
dark hour to this. 

And here the thought is suggested that we have 
two audiences before us: the old and the young; 
those under forty years of age know little of the 
times of which we speak except by tradition. 

When we address ourselves to the discussion of 
religion or politics or financial and economic prob- 
lems the audiences is as one man — an equal inter- 
est is exhibited and felt by all alike. The discus- 
sion of the **almighty dollar "will command earnest 
thought and attention while a history of the trials 
of the past will fall upon d uU and listless ears. But 
a people who have no regard for their own history 
and whose children have no pride of ancestry will 
soon become degraded before the world aud make 
proper subjects for the ambitious schemes of de- 
signing demagogues. It is well for these younger 
men and women to hear part of the history of days 
gone by, to listen to the mother as she tells of the de- 
parture of husband, sons and brothers to the **cruel 
war, "of restless days. and sleepless nights, and 
weeks of bitter waiting for news from the field, for 
**the letter that never came," when neither tele- 
graphs nor railroads were known in Texas, and 
months sometimes pass while hearts were sad and 
eyes often dim with tears, and anxiety and "hope 
deferred" would turn brown locks to grey. It is 
well for the boys to hear fathers recite the tale of 
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marches, sieges, battles they have fought, and to 
see the old soldier fired with the memories of other 
days, shoulder his crutch and show how fields were 
won." 

Most, if not all, the leading and most conspicuous 
characters of the South who were noted for states- 
manship and firery eloquence before the war and 
for courage and military genius during that trying 
period have passed from the stage of action, but 
**their deeds, their worthy deeds, alone have ren- 
dered them immortal. " The study of their lives 
is the study of the history of the South and of 
the war. The biography of Lee, of Davis, of the 
Johnstons, of Beauregard, of Kirby Smith, of Jack- 
son, of Hood and a hundred others are epitomes of 
history of our country and there can be no better 
use of time and no higher inspiration to noble 
character than for the young men and women of 
our day to read, to study and reflect on the lives of 
these men and their kindred spirits who have built 
for themselves their posterity '^monuments more 
lasting than brass," more enduring than marble; 
and to this end I would suggest that each Camp in 
Texas should have a fund for the purchase of cheap 
editions of histories and biographies, that a libra- 
rian whose residence should be central be selected 
to be keeper of these books as the property of the 
Camp to be loaned out and used for a reasonable 
time under proper restrictions by the members of 
the Camp and their families. In this way a dozen 
volumes or more could be used in every neighbor- 
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hood, knowledge would be free and easily accessi- 
ble, thought would be aroused, discussions had, 
books would b-3 searched and compared. Occa- 
sionally a good reader, young or old, might be 
chosen to read aloud in the presence of the Camp 
and families, some interesting selection from his- 
tory or biography. Zeal and curiosity would be 
stimulated and instead of gossip and tattle and 
nonsense there would be profitable conversation, 
there would be a wiser and more thoughtful gen- 
eration. 

This suggestion is merely thrown out as a hint 
that may be utilized and if it bears good fruit our 
meeting will not be in vain. 

What was the cause of the war between the 
states? Was it to abolish slavery or to settle the 
question of the right of secession, or were both in- 
volved? So far as history shows, there seems to 
have been no definite terms of settlement as to the 
right of secession. The reconstruction acts seem 
to be based on the theory that the seceding states 
were out of the Union, and were to be received 
back again on conditions and limitations, but a dis- 
avowal of the right to secede was not among the 
conditions, and there is no amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which refers to or 
hints at such a condition. The question, so far as 
the abstract right is concerned, is still open and 
unsettled, and if Massachusetts were to secede to- 
day, there is no agreement or act of settlement to 
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to which she could be referred as conclusive of 
her right in the premises. (See note. * * ) 

But time and reflection and experience, as well 
as the sword, have demonstrated that the practi- 
cal application of the right to secede is but the en- 
tering wedge to final dissolution of the Union and 
subversive of the chief object of the Federal com- 
pact, to- wit: to regulate commerce, and to present 
an undivided front as one people to the nations of 
the world. 

With the results of the war and the experience 
of thirty years, we have facts and elements and 
experience before us not conceived or dreamed of 
by the fiery and sentimental statesmen and 
patriots of former days, and we are divested once 
and forever of the real bone of contention, to- wit: 
slavery, which, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, was the '*apple of discord/' without which 
it is difficult if not impossible on any reasonable 
hypothesis to account for an overt act on either 
side; and while the preservation of the Union was 
the declared purpose of the invasion of the South 
and was the basis of a *'war cry'' which appealed 
effectually to patriots, south as well as north, yet 
the inner and germinal question of slavery was the 
real cancer which poisoned the entire blood and 
circulation of the body politic, and for years 
threatened final dissolution and was in fact the 
only subject of that '^irrepressible conflict'' which 
was beyond reason or agreement simply because 
with the South it resolved itself into the elemental 
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question of the right to hold against the world 
property, the right of possession and ownership of 
which, had been legalized and had descended from 
father to son for more than two hundred years. 

But more than two generations in the North and 
many persons in the South had given much 
thought and study to the subject, and large major- 
ities in the North, and many individuals in the 
South, had greatly changed or modified their 
views on the question, and with many thousands 
it had become a matter of conscience. In England 
and other countries the discussion had received a 
fresh and growing vigor, so that the world had 
become a unit in condemnation of an institution, 
the existence of which was regarded as vital and 
essential to the existence of the South, so that the 
abolition of slavery, and the abolition of the pres- 
tige and power of the South were to the Southern 
soldier one and the same, whUe the destruction of 
the institution and the preservation of the Union 
were to the Northern soldier likewise one and the 
same — for with slavery there could be no perma- 
nent and friendly Union. 

Following the discussions and various comprom- 
ises which had been contemplated for many years 
previously, Hon. John J. Crittenden (U. S. Senator 
from Kentucky for more than twenty years) in the 
session of Congress, of 1860 and 1861, proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, by which slavery, except where it already 
existed, should be recognized and confined exclu- 
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sively to the territory South of latitude 36.30, 
being about the center of the State of Missouri. 
The proposition failed, and is only mentioned to 
show that among the last things discussed before 
separation and bloodshed was the issue of slavery. 

We will not pursue the matter further as these 
thoughts are merely thrown out to excite the in- 
terest of young men and induce them to study 
philosophically the history of the past, and thereby 
be better prepared to meet the issue of the future, 
and if these crude thoughts lead to closer study 
and to wise conclusions the purpose of their deliv- 
ery will be accomplished. 

In all properly conducted public gatherings 
there is an inspiration for the young, the flags, the 
badges, the mottoes, the music, the march — each 
and everyone stirs the heart and stimulates the 
mind to inquire, **Why all this concourse? What 
moves the hearts of fathers and mothers so? To- 
the young mind all that passes before it becomes 
an objebt lesson. Well do I remember that more 
than fifty years ago in the historic town of Cam- 
den, South Carolina, as I trudged along the way to 
school my eyes rested every day upon a simple 
marble shaft supported by a granite base, and upon 
the shaft were written these words: 

**Here Lie the Remains of 

BARON De KALB, 
A German by Birth, but 

IN PRINaPLE A 

Citizen of the World.'' 
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And Oh, how that phrase, **in principle a citizen of 
of the world,'' has echoed and re-echoed in my 
heart a thousand times. It filled my mind with 
questions, and in answering them I learned that 
De Kalb, though born under a foreign flag, came to 
America with La Fayette — that other grand and 
noble hero — to offer his sword and his life in behalf 
of freedom's cause; that he was with Washington 
at Valley Forge; that in the battle of Camden, Au- 
gust, 1778, he fell at the head of Delaware and New 
Jersey troops, pierced by eleven wounds, in a des- 
perate charge upon British guns, and thus his 
blood bedewed the sacred soil of South Carolina 
and illustrated in his death that the real hero is 
**in principle a citizen of the world," and bares his 
breast in the cause of local self-government wher- 
ever the cry of the oppressed is heard, and asks 
not whether numbers and resources are in his 
favor, and at each returning Spring, after more 
than a hundred years have passed, amid waving 
palmettoes and sighing pines, the children of South 
Carolina bedeck the tomb of the gallant foreigner 
who declared by his death that in principle he was 
a citizen of the world, and so did brave Pat Cle- 
burne leave the shores of grand old Erin's isle, 
and so did he yield his life for truth and liberty on 
Franklin's bloody field. To his proud spirit peace, 
and eternal glory to his name. And so must ques- 
tioning spirits to-day learn that we are here to re- 
call the honorable deeds of faithful and devoted 
men who were willing to test on the field of battle 
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their fealty and devotion to the doctrine of loca. 
self-government — the keystone of the arch upon 
which true republicanism and democracy must 
rest. Tt was to try the extreraest phase of this 
doctrine as applied to the siates of ihe American 
Union that the war between the states North and 
South was inaugurated and fought to a bitter and 
baleful end. Did the right to secede belong to the 
states? was the general issue. Did any state have 
a right under its powers of local self-government 
to adopt and enforce a law by which one human 
beiug could be held as a slave for life by another? 
was the special issue which overshadowed the first 
in the eyes of the world, and placed upon the South 
a burden never borne by any other people, and put 
us single-handed and alone in a contest against the 
nations of the earth; but the teachings of our an- 
cestors of the North for more than two hundred 
years and the practice and theory of the govern- 
ment for nearly a hundred years prior to the sad 
disaster had taught us no distinction between one 
kind of property and another, and so, with no other 
purpose or instinct than the universal one of the 
right of preservation of life and property, we en- 
tered into the most remarkable and bloody contest 
of modern times, the right and wrong of which 
must be settled in another age and by impartial 
history. We discuss it not to-day. 

And so it was the men who wore the grey came 
face to face with those who wore the blue, and in 
this Southern land how life was changed. There 
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**were hurryings to and fro" and sudden partings 
such as press the life from out young hearts, and 
sighs that ne'er might be repeated. The husband 
left his wife and never again did she see his manly 
form. His face is but a memory, and though 
years have passed his image greets her yet, and 
sadly she sits and sings, **Thy bright smile haunts 
me still." And, Oh! that mother's parting with 
her only son. She thought her heart would break 
and broken, indeed, it is, for he fell on Manassas, 
bloody plain, and there he lies **unknelled, uncof- 
fined and unknown," and as the winter of age gilds 
her hoary head, she reads in the *'book of books," 
**The Lord is nigh unto them who are of a broken 
heart," and sadly she hears the whispered prom- 
ise — some sweet day — on some sweet day ** we'll 
meet again." 

During those four dark years nearly every man 
in the South under sixty years of age, and every 
youth, over sixteen, was in some form or other en- 
gaged in the contest. Only think of it! Every 
man engaged in war, and, that too, at times which 
seemed to be one of extermination; every woman 
knitting, sewing and stitching day and night with- 
out a murmur, frowning upon every coward and 
urging by smile and threats every man to the 
front — becoming themselves the sinews and 
nerves of the contest. Oh! patient, diligent, brave 
women of the South — worthy mothers of as brave 
and noble sons as ever bore a banner or unsheath- 
ed a sword. Well might the poet say: 
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''The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed till woman smiled." 

Not Egypt with Semiramis and Cleopatra, nor 
the old dispensation, with Rachel and Rebecca, 
and Hanna, nor the new with Martha and Mary 
and Dorcas, nor Greece with the mothers of 
Epaminondas and Alcibiades, nor Rome with her 
Cornelias, nor Prance with her Joan of Arc and 
the splendid women of her salons, nor England 
with her line of queens, nor Scotland with her 
highland heroines, nor all the world can boast of 
feminine worth more, excellent and exalted than 
the genuine true heroic Southern woman, the high- 
est and noblest type of * 'God's best gift to man." 
And what kind of men did these women send to 
the front? Let us not boast of ourselves. The 
testiaiony on this point shall be the truthful and 
candid admission of one whose statement will not 
be questionerl by any man North or South. I 
refer to that generous, true and high-toned soldier, 
General U. S. Grant. In his correspondence with 
General Butler, from City Point, August 18, 1864, 
he says: "I am satisfied that the object of your 
interview had the proper sanction and therefore 
meets with my entire apjiroval. On the subject of 
exchangc3, however, I differ with General Hitch- 
cock. It is hard on our men held in Southern 
prisons not to exchange them, but it is humanity 
for those left in the ranks to light our battles. 
Every man wo hold, when released, becomes an 
active soldier against us either directly or indi- 
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rectly. If we commence a system of exchange 
which liberates all prisoners taken we will have to 
fight on until the whole South is exterminated. If 
we hold those caught they amount to no more than 
dead men. At this particular time to release all 
rebel prisoners North would ensure Sherman's 
defeat and would compromise our safety here." 
Such testimony from such a source stamps the 
Southern soldier as the true type of an unconquer- 
able people. What more can be said? What use 
have we for rhetoric and figures of speech, when 
we have the candid judgment of the greatest sol- 
dier among our foes — one of the most wonderful 
men produced by that wonderful struggle — saying 
substantially: These people under the ordinary 
rules of war, involving exchange of prisoners, on 
equal terms, can never be conquered, except by 
extermination What higher tribute can a soldier 
pay to his opposing foe than to say: I have met an 
army in which every soldier seems to have said, 
**Give me liberty or give me death,'' and I see no 
means of victory but extermination. It is to 
embalm in the hearts of coming generations the 
precious memory of the valor of such men as 
these that we meet to-day to tell the story of their 
woes, to weave these garlands and scatter flowers 
upon their last resting place . It is tit that these 
girls and maidens fair should hear the story of the 
true and brave, for one of the highest incentives of 
the true soldier to deeds of daring is the memory 
of the smiles of **the girl he left behind him,'' and 
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many a time, and oft around the camp fire, have 
we heard him say: 

'None but the brave, none but the brave ! 
None but the brave deserve the fair." 

Then drawing from beneath his ragged jacket 
an image which had given him strength and inspir- 
ation on many a dreadful day, I see him smile and 
hear him say, in the language of bonnie Scotland's 
sweetest bard: 

"Auld nature swears— the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O 
Her prentice hand she tried on man 
And then she made the lassas, O." 

Friends and Comrades! behold the banner which 
they bore (turning to the Confederate flag). From 
Gettysburg to Glorietta thy folds have kissed the 
breeze; on a hundred well fought fields the victory 
has been thine; many a time we have seen the 
friend who bore thee fall, another and still another 
bear thee on triumphantly; we have heard his fran- 
tic appeal, **Men, come to the flag,*' and have fol- 
lowed with flame and smoke and sabre stroke and 
death-shots falling thick and fast like lightning 
from the mountain cloud, till hope seemed gone 
forever. We have prayed to the God of battles to 
sustain thee, but by his decree thou art fallen and 
furled forever, and yet. we love thee: 

"Tho we were doomed to wonder on 
Beyond the seas, beyond the sun, 
Till our last weary sands were run 
Till then and then we'd love thee." 
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"Sleep in thine own historic night — 
And be thy blazoned scroll 
A warrior's banner taking its flight, 
To greet a warrior's soul." 

The reference heretofore to Mr. Crittenden leads 
to a reflection on a peculiar phase of the civil war 
which these young people can scarcely realize; I 
mean its character as a war between friends and 
brothers of the same blood. 

Hon. John J. Crittenden was for twenty-four 
years a United States Senator from Kentucky. 
He was twice attorney-general of the United States 
and also governor of Kentucky. 

The political situation must have been much dis- 
cussed and thoroughly understood in his family 
and household, and yet see how honest men under 
the same surroundings and teachings may differ 
and fight over a question of right or conscience. 
His son, George B. Crittenden, was a major-general 
in the Confederate States army; another son, Thos. 
L Crittenden was a major-general in the army of 
the United States. Here are two other cases: Cap- 
tain Perci val Drayton, commander of United States 
steamship Pocahontas, was a brother of Thos. H. 
Drayton, commanding Confederate troops in South 
Carolina. Major Lea, on the staff of the Confeder- 
ate General Magruder, was the father of Lieuten- 
ant Lea, of the United States Navy, and in the cap- 
ture of the Harriet Lane at the battle of Galveston 
the father and son came face to face, Lieutenant 
Lea being mortally wounded, but survived long 
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enough to receive the kind attention and benedic 
tions of his father whose breast was a pillow for 
the head of his dying son. Thus the heart's blo6d 
of the boy in blue stained the bosom of the father 
in grey. Methinks I hear the father say: 

•'But let me see; is this our foemen's face? 

Ahl no, no, no, it is mine only son. 

Ah I boy, if any life be left in thee 

Throw up thine eye; see, see what showers arise 

Blown with the windy tempest of my heart 

Upon thy wounds that kill mine eye and heart. 

OI pity, God, this miserable age 

What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 

Krroneous, mutinous and unnatural 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget. 

Ohl boy thy father gave thee life to soon 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late: 

These arms of mine shall be thy winding sheet: 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre, 

My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell." 

The body of the boy in blue was tenderly laid to 
rest in southern soil by southern hands and the 
sod is bedecked with blooming oleanders in each 
returning Spring and the sad waves of the sea sing 
an unending dirge o'er fratricidal war. 

Numerous other instances could be given of 
brother in arms against brother, of father 
against son, brother-in-law against brother- 
in-law, and sometimes as in the case just 
cited, meeting face to face in deadly con- 
flict. With these sad and terrible details before 
us it ill becomes us to bandy such epithets as fana- 
tic! traitor! rebel! There was neither treachery 
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nor rebellion, but there was on both sides a firm 
and unwavering devotion to principles which each 
held as dear as life and for which each shed his 
blood as a libation to ttie cause of truth and main- 
tenance of that highest principle of civil liberty, the 
greatest good to the greatest number, each rest- 
ing his judgment upon the training and the con- 
scientious convictions and teachings of his ances- 
tors for a hundred years prior to the contest. 

Let the mantle of charity cover the mistakes of 
the past. We are all back at the old homestead un- 
der the roof of our fathers. Let us dwell together 
in unity. 

In behalf of peace and happiness of posterity 
let prejudice cease and reason rule. While our 
children learn that the fallen banner, now furled 
and furled forever, was bathed in the blood of as 
brave soldiers as ever faced a foe; let them also be 
taught that the questions at issue were settled 
never to be renewed or re-opened, and that the 
Stars and Stripes, the emblems of our common 
country, is the flag of the South as well as the 
North; the flag of the Union baptised in the blood 
and fires of 1776 and re-consecrated and confirmed 
in 1861-65, by the flowing wounds of the worthy 
children of revolutionary sires. It is the same 
banner under which our fathers, led by the immor- 
tal Jackson, fought at New Orleans in 1815. Un- 
der it New Mexico and California were added to 
the Union and some, doubtless, present here to-day 
who saw it wave in triumph over the halls of the 
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Montezumas. It is the ensign of an empire grand- 
er than Caesar's legions gave to Rome, and of a gov- 
ernment whose constitution is a sheild of its own 
people and the admiration and model for kings and 
princes of the world. 

(Turning to the American flag): 

"Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly 

The sign of hope and triumph high! 

When speaks the signal trumpet tone ^ 

And the long line comes gleaming on. 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet 

Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn 

And as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 

And when the cannon mouthings loud 

Heave in wild wreathes the battle shroud 

And gory sabres rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall, 

Then shall thy meteor glances glow — 

And cowering foes shali hink beneath 

Kach if all ant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home 

By angel hands to valor given. 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 

And all thy hues were born in heaven!" 



Note. — Since the speech was delivered, I have 
found the following extract in a newspaper refer- 
ring to Virginia: 

*'In good faith, she re- wrote her constitution, in- 
serting in her Bill of Rights the following clauses* 
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** * Article I, Section 2. That this state shall ever 
remain a member of the United States of America, 
and that the people thereof are a part of the Ameri- 
can nation, and that all attempts, from whatever 
source or upon whatever pretext, to dissolve said 
union or to sever said nation are unauthorized, and 
ought to be resisted with the whole power of the 
State. 

** 'Section 3. That the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws of Congress passed in pursu- 
ance thereof, constitute the supreme law of the 
land, to which paramount allegiance and obedience 
are due from every citizen, anything in the Consti- 
tution, ordinances or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ' 

**That is now the organic law of Virginia, the law 
by which every citizen of Virginia is bound, and 
how, with that declaration before him, any citizen 
of Virginia can claim that this state has the right 
to withdraw from the Union is to our mind incon- 
ceivable." 
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MRS. MARY ELIZA WEST 

Born in South Carolina, May 1 1th, IS36 
Died at Waco, Texas, April 11th, 1903 



Appendix to '"A Texan in Search of a Fight.'' 

PASSED TO THE HIGHER LIFE 



MRS. MARY ELIZA WEST, OF WACO— HER GOOD 

WORKS AND THE END. 



By A. R. MoGollum in The Waco Tribune, April 18, 1903. 

MRS. MARY ELIZA WEST, wife of Hon. John C. West, of Waco, 
is dead. She breathed her last on Saturday, April 11, about 
six o'clock in the evening, on Easter Eve. This community, the 
people who knew and loved her, has joined in rendering the last 
rites of love and esteem, in laying her mortal form to rest in beautiful 
Oakwood cemetery, a spot she loved and had for years aided to make 
lovely and restful. It is the simple truth when we say the whole com- 
munity has had part in this last, tender office of love. Mrs. West has 
been in impaired health for months. Early in the year there was 
ground for hope that she would enjoy health and strength and useful- 
ness again. With her to be useful was part and parcel of life; she 
enjoyed it as much as she did health. But a few weeks ago recurring 
pain and weakness warned her family that the fond hopes of the new 
year were not to be realized. The end was not long delayed. A brief 
mention in these columns last week warned readers of the impending 
culmination. It came as above stated, on a day replete with sacred 
suggestions and trust, the eve of Easter. 



BIOGRAPHICAL AND REMINISCENT. 

Born in Edgefield, South Carolina, on May 11, 1836, Mrs. West was 
of honorable Colonial ancestry. She was the daughter of Major Theo- 
dore Stark and Eliza Carey Lamar, his wife, both families of the old 
regime, coming from Huguenot lineage, with traditions and memories 
that run back to the Edict of Nantes. Her childhood and earlier girl- 
hood were spent in Edgefield and Columbia. In the latter city she was 
educated and graduated in the old Muller's Academy, of high repute 
in ante-bellum days and was known there as an exceptionally bright 
girl, with a high order of intellectuality, giving promise then of the 
rich attainments of later years. In 1858 she united in marriage to 
John C. West, a young lawyer of her state. It was an auspicious union 
of young people congenial and by social station fitted each for the 
other. It was to be a long and happy wedded life for it lasted virtually 
forty-five years. Tuesday, April 14, would have been the forty-fifth an- 
nivrsary of the union. 



much in common. The body lay all day in the open casket, tha 
imbedded in flowers. Death had effaced every line of age, ani 
the calm, lovely face beautiful. It was that of a young matron 
more. Surely Death must have in it much that is beneficent f 
of mankind, for its seal on the face is that of peace and rest. 



LAST RITES. 



Impressive Scenes and Services at the Church and Cemeter 

Easter Sunday, April 12, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, was the 
fixed for the burial of Mrs. West, the religious services at the 
Baptist church, where she had membership. By the hour name 
attendance exceeded the seating capacity of the room and many 
on the outside, on the grass plot or went away. Promptly at the 
the casket was borne down the central aisle by the following £ 
pall-bearers: John T. Battle, W. H. Jenkins, J. D. Shaw, C. L. 
son, T. J. Searcy, and Walter Gregg. Honorary pall-bearers: Chj 
Pearre, John F. Marshall, Ed Rotan, W. T. White, F. L. Carre 
Hansel Wood, John Moore, and S. P. Brooks. The casket was liti 
covered with flowers. The Mary West Chapter, D. of C, Daughtf 
the Revolution and delegations from other organizations ment 
above had seats assigned them and took their places. Mrs. B. R. I 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy, added to the impressivene 
the occasion. She took her stand near the casket and held in her 
a Confederate flag. She held the staff so the silken emblem dn 
over and rested upon the casket. 

Near the casket sat the husband, children and other relatives c 
dead. Profound silence prevailed for a few moments and then i 
was heard. It was the splendid choir of the First Baptist ch 
chanting that grand and tender anthem, * 'Nearer My God to Thee 

Rev. B. H. Carroll, for twenty-five years the pastor of the 
Baptist church (in which Mrs. West had held membership overy 
years) then arose and opened the service by reading the folio 
passages from the Scriptures: 

"And when Jesus cried with a loud voice he said Father, int< 
hands I commend my spirit; and having said thus he gave uj 
ghost." — Epistle of St. Luke, chapter xxiii, verse 46. 

"But he (Stephen) being full of the Holy Ghost looked up s 
fastly into the heaven and saw the glory of God and Jesus star 
on the right hand of God.' 

'And said, Behold I see the heavens opened and the Son of 
standing on the right hand of God." 

"And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God and saying. Lord J 
receive my spirit." 

"And he kneeled down and cried with a loud voice. Lord, laj 
this sin to their charge. And when he said this he fell aslee 
Acts of the Apostles, chapter vii, verses 55, 58, 59 and 60. 

"And I, John, saw the holy city. New Jerusalem, coming down 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.' ' 

"And I heard a great voice of heaven, saying, behold, the taberi 
of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall b 
people, and God himself shall be with them and be their God." . 

'And God shall wipe away all tears froiiL\iife\x ^'^^wa*^ -^xj^^xxssst^ 



be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are passed away." — Revelations, 
Chapter xxi, verses 2, 3 and 4. 

Dr. Carrol's remarks were brief, occupying but a few minutes of 
time; but he spoke with deliberation and manifest emotion, explaining 
how long and intimately he had known Mrs. West — for thirty-five years, 
and twenty-five of those years as her pastor. He gave a biographical 
sketch (the leading facts embodied in another part of this article) 
dwelling on her life as a Christian, a wife, mother and member of 
society, passing to the closing days, when she was awaiting death. He 
had visited her during those hours and had talked and prayed with her. 
The appropriateness of the scriptural passages read by him at the 
opening was illustrated, happily and forcefully by an episode he relat- 
ed. She had lain silent with closed eyes for hours — when all at once 
those around her saw the eyes open and look upward and forward. 
Reaching out her hands she exclaimed: "Daylight, all is daylight! 
Jesus is holding my hands! I see and understand now as I never did 
before!" And in her eyes there was ecstacy, joy and trust that can 
not be described in words. And then the preacher told of her last 
loving words of farewell to the husband with whom she had walked 
so long, "and I doubt not,' 'said Dr. Carroll, "that she saw the new 
Jerusalem, the angelic hosts, and that God received her spirit, as he 
did that of the martyred Stephen; that Jesus, who had held her hands, 
while she went through the valley of death, welcomed her to the Holy 
City, beside the River of Life." Dr. Carroll closed his remarks with 
the statement that at the desire of the family the final words of the 
service would be by Rev. John G. Kendall, as a cherished and inti- 
mate friend of the deceased. 

Mr. Kendall, the widely known Baptist minister of this city, now 
Stepped near the casket. He, too, spoke briefly as to ':he lime i^on- 
sumed. Indeed, the simplicity, the absence of all ostentation, in the 
last rites the people of Waco could pay to this woman so beloved of 
all, was notable. It was an expressive tribute of the entire communi- 
ty, yet wonderfully impressive and touching because of the absence 
of anything that savored of mere pageantry or ceremonial. Mr. Ken- 
dall seemed to feel all this, and that the heart of the sorrowing people 
was speaking through his lips, for in earnest, tender words, each word 
so well chosen and eloquent that it was as a cameo of expression, he 
told of his acquaintance and experience with her while she was in life. 
"In my visits to the home where sorrow and pain was to be found," be 
said, "I have found this beloved woma.n more frequentlv than any 
other. Where there was need or destitution, in the dwellings of the 
poor and lowly, she visited and ministered. Where there was sickness, 
suffering or tribulation, where death had come and. comfort and aid 
vvas in order I have found her. Not once, twice or thrice or occa- 
sionally, but often and steadily. And this was not alone within the 
bounds of our denomination. It was general and where sympathy and 
help was needed for she knew no creed or limitations." He spoke of 
her practical interest in all movements or undertakings for moral up- 
liftment; of her kindly and wholesome influence in the upbuilding of 
the community, of her gracious force in social life, her exalted woman- 
ly character. The value of such work and example, he said, was incal- 
cuJabJp, and and computation could hardly be made of its influence. It 
was rich in example and encouragemeiit, rich in the testimony it bore 



to the verity of God's love and mercy, pledged and secured to maii^ t 
through Jesus the Christ. 

Rarely, if ever, we feel warranted in saying, have Drs. Carroll and^ 
Kendall spoken more feelingly, more forcefully, more instructively, o$.i 
occasions of like character. Each, as said above, spoke briefly, ii|.^ 
simple terms, yet each paid an eloquent tribute and drew the lesson of 
Christian faith, of a Christian life. Dr. Kendall, when he closed, aske(| 
that the gathering be bowed with him in prayer and his invocatioil 
was a fitting finale to his remarks. 

Then the choir sang another hymn. It was "Rock of Ages," an(| 4 
was rendered with so much impressiveness that as the sound of th# 
voices and organ died away a deep hush fell over the vast audiencf " 
and for an instant the quiet was absolute. The pall bearers now move(t 
out of the room, bearing the casket to the street, and the several so^» 
cieties and organizations mentioned before followed, taking the placef^ 
assigned them in the funeral cortege, which moved slowly down Fourtl^ 
then to Fifth street and out to Oakwood cemetery. For a mile or mor4 
this funeral procession extended — hundreds of vehicles in the line^' 
while the trolley cars running to the cemetery were crowded alsa ? 
These reached Oakwood first a^id a vast gathering had formed around 
the West family plot of ground before the slow moving cortege ar- 
rived. It was eminently fitting that Mrs. West should be laid to rest 
in Oakwood. For years the cemetery has been one of the many locaj 
institutions that received her thought and loving effort. She hac 
aided materially in the care, maintenance and beautifying of this spoj 
and knew every foot of ground in its limits. That it is as beautiful 
as worthy of local pride as it is, is as much due to her as any onei 
She knew s^e would sleep there some day and where she would liel fi 
and in that place they put her grave — beside that of a baby grandsorf'jfj 
who was t^e first of the name to rest there. Her open grave, as thdl*'^ 
vast assemblage formed around it was seen to be literally walled witllV^ 
flowers. So thick were the flowers that no trace of earth could b#H 
seen. The closing rites were of the simplest nature. While the cas-fe 
ket was lowered into the grave the choir sang, "Asleep in Jesus." % 
And as the grave was filled, "Shall We Gather at the River?" 1vas(^ 
sung, changing finally to "Yes, We Shall Gather at the River." Bev.,y 
Dr. Carroll then came forward and pronounced the benediction. It * 
was grandly simple, the last scene was as the dead would have had it. . . 
By request of the family all semblance of ostentatious ceremonial was 
avoided and only old, well known hymns were sung. The mound under 
which Mrs. West's body rests was one massive heap of flowers — they:?^ 
covered it from head to foot. And with a last look at this mound those** 
who mourned and sorrowed, the family, friends and vast concourse 
went away. It was truly a representative gathering — all classes of 
society, so many religious faiths were there. Rich and poor, old and 
young attended and it should be mentioned that among these were' ' 
many negroes, some of them old ex-slaves, who had known and loved 
the dead lady, who had known her kindness and blessed her for her' 
bounty — her goodness to them. Their sorrow was manifest. 



We could write at length of the goodness, the graclousness, the , 
beautiful life, the usefulness of this beloved woman, whose two score 
years and more spent here were worth so much to this peoijle. Bxs*. 
that is not needed, for the memory is here entecm^. ^vs\. ^Xifc ^t'Cssa's*^ 



